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The Proprietors of the Lirgrary Gazette have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstaumped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
yeduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the LiteRaRY GageTTE w either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
ee 


ROrAL INSTITUTION “OF “GREAT 
BRITAIN.—Albemarle Street, London. 








JOHN TYNDALL, Esq., F.R.S., will deliver, during the 
Christmas Vacation, « Course of Six Lectures, “* On Light, 6 
intended for a Juvenile Auditory, on the following days, at 
Three o'clock—Thursday, 26th ; ‘Saturday, 28th; Tuesday, 
Sist of December ; Thursday, ond 4 Saturday, 4th’; Tuesday, 
7th of January, 1862, 

Subscribers to the Royal Institution are admitted to this 
Course on the payment. of One Guinea,each, and Children 
under 16 years of age, Half-a-Guinea. 

A Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 

Subscribers to all the Courses of Lectures deliyered in the 
Session pay Two Guineas, 


Dee; 21, 1861, H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 





MHE BRITISH MUSEUM willbe CLOSED 
-& on MONDAY NEX‘,, the 23rd. Inat., being the Day 
HiGHiNEs for the FUNERAL HIS LATE ROYAL 
HNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 17th December, 1861. 





XHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS—ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 


‘TION.—In order to afford a more especial recognition of the 


claims of Water-Colour Art than is possible at the General 


oe Exhibition in the Autumn, the Council have again 


to OPEN an EXHIBITION of WATER- 
couonn. DRAWINGS in April next, and the opportunity. 
exhibiting will not be confined to artists and private in- 
dividuals, but will be extended to the trade generally. The 
Exhibition will continuc open until the end of June, and 
Drawings will be received under regulations stated in, the 
usual printed circular. Works should be forwarded so'as to 
arrive not later than April 10, 

Mr. Joseph Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, will take charge of any works sent to him to forward. 
Parties willing to contribute, arerequested to, communicate 
particulars to the Honorary Secretary as early as possible, 

awit is desirable to ascertain the extent of ‘the proposed 


e Exhibition, and what space will be required. 


HENRY COOK, Honorary Seeretar’. 


UDLE’S SE LECT LIBRARY- — 
All the Best Books of the Present Season and of the 
Past Thirty Years are in circulation at this Extensive 


brary. 
List of Works recently pated, and of! Surplis Copies 





withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 
“pplication, : : 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIFE, ' 


New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester : 


and New Street, Birmiugham. 





NEW “PUBLICATION. 


HE JOURNAL FOR THE FAIR 
DAUGHTERS OF THE ROSE, SHAMROCK, AND 
THISTLE.—To appear Monthly. 


Subscription, One GuInEA PER ANNUM. 
Contributions to the Work from the’ First Literary Talent. 
The.aid and sympathy is entreated of all who. generously. 


“wish to promote the Employment of Females as Printers. 


Subseriptions are earnestly solicited for the Journal, 


Printed and Published. by.the Catzpontay, Press (Na- 
tional Institution for the Employment of Women in the Art 
of Printing), Edinburgh. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 


UNDER THE : Maw AGEMENT OF -+ 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON. 


Unprecedented Combination of At of Attractions for the Christmas 
Holidays. 
BALFE’ 58 OREA EST SUCCESS—THE NEW OPERA, 
AND NEW COMIC PANTOMIME. 


On BOXING NIGHT, THURSDAY, December 26th, 
1861, and following Evenings, will be presented, mn New and 
Original Grand Romantic Opera, in three Aets, enti 

THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. Supported by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. Santley, Mr. H. Corri, 
Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. T. 
Distin, Mr. Wallworth, Mr. Engene Dussek, Mr, C. Lyall, 
and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

After which will be produced (written spaNtoh J. M 
oe a Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
-entitled 

“HARLEQUIN GULLIVER: 

or, a Trip to Brohingnag, a Peep at Lilliput, and a Flying 
Visit to Laputa. 

With entirely new Tricks, Transformations, Decorations, 
achinery, Dresses. 

lendid SCENERY, iricluding the GRAND TRANS- 

FOR ATION SCENE, by W. CALLCOTT, in which will 

be ibesheng new and patent effects never before attempted 

on the Sta: 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Mrs. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne. 


Principal D 5 ee L x, re shal by the 
Ladies of the Corps de . The : 





M4 the opine, Pantoministy Messrs, H. Roe Fs F, Payne, 
Lauri, E. Lawi, 8. Lauri, ; 


‘and Miss Jenny Lauri, 
NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the New Panto- 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, January 1st, and 
on every succeeding Wednesday till further notice, com- 
ineasing at Two o'clock. _ Carriages to be in attendance at 


Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s, 6d. to £4 4s. ; Dress 
Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Aniphitheatre Stalis, os. 5 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, Is. _Box-office open daily from. 
Ten till Five. Commence atSeven. Places ovusd without 
charge. 

CIENTIFIC . PRESENTS. —ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of Geos 
logy, Mineralogy, and Conchol logy, can ss, dat two, tive, 
ten, twenty; fifty, to-a indred guineas, Also single speci- 
mens of rocks, fossils, and recent shells, geological 
maps, hammers, all the recent publications, blowpipes, mi- 
croseopic objects, &e., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand. Practical instruction is given in Geology and Mi- 
neralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 








‘iliiaiiee ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER 1 TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. | 


JOSEPH GILLOIT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Coinniercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 


and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unriv: for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 


ance with the fic spirit of the times, he has introdaced | 
a NEW SERTESOf his useful productions, which for EXcBLLENCK 


OF TEMPER, QUALITY OP MATERIAL, ‘and, above: ine cHEAP- 





Ness IN PRICE; he believes will insure universal m, 
and a alt 
Each Pen s the impress of his name as a tee of 


pore brn rites put 3 ee eg: hg 
signet eck, wit! ontside, the 
so hata hisaivly aed 
e it petsons ex! vely en in tuitio 
J. G. has ihtroduced iat: m 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC: PENS, 

which are especially adapted to their use, being of tifferent 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, médium, and broad 
pene. suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


er TReétall by all Stationers, Booksellers,..and. other. xre- 
apectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 


Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, B ham; 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at $7, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 

iN TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 

= age on Lives, Annuities, ke, Established December, 
: DIRECTORS. __ 


CuainuAN—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 


() Drecty PANES Sa LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, 
Thomas Castle. a 
Richard Fall, B 


John Feltham, Fearne nr 
Joseph F sq. Charles Whet! 
Charles — ia M.P. 

PHYSICIANS. 


J. T. Conquest, M_D., F.L.S, |. Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Baykers—Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 


So.ictror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Coysv.tine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUTUAL apap WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
rise ~ JAABILITY, 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860. 


Number of new nation a —_ = 
year “ 


Assuring the sam at ae ae a 110 
Producing an annual income of... |... 16,053.15 7 


Making the total ammual income after deduct- ~~ 
_ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 298,251 10 4 


| Simi ia _ Fw nag 


bers, from: the conmencenant of anton, 
_ tution in December, 1835 we 2,084,368 5. 4 


Amount of accumulated fund... .. 1,898,895 14 11 


om effect of tht siccesstat operation of the Society during 

nhele puipaot its existence may be best exhibited by 

peed ing the goomred surpluses he four investiga- 
tions made up to this 


Tor the 7 years ae 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11. 5 


» Syears , i188 ,, ” 86,122 8 3 
» Syears > 1853 =, » 232,061 18 4 
« (-5 years ~, 1857 G 345,084 3 11 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. © effected prior to that date, if seb- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may shave; been in foree. 


The Prospectus, with the last Report:of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years the 
20th November, 1857; may be had on ps pene by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent, to 98} per cent., and that in one’ instance 
the premium is <a Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. ©‘ 


Members. iin preuiums fall due on the Ist of October 
are reminded that the same must \* paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


September, 1861. agin MARSH, Secretary. 


_ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Tame abieeOLE ‘STREET, LONDON. 


ie 
yh of this y divided in future 
ait, NNIALLY ; his Sony il Watt pa Wat perdiipase at each di- 
\APTER: THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 


‘Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FrouR-FIFTia, 
‘om 80, PER. CENT,, of the profits, according to the conditions 
*e- | contained i in the Society’ 8, 1 j 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring yo 
lives are lower than in many other old established 
and Insurers are hoon rotected from all Fisk by aX anu 
GUARANTEE |PUND in aditon accum w e- 
rived from the in ection. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


“Policy Stamps paid by the Office. ~~ —— 
uses. may be at the: Office in Thread- 


Prospect obtained. 
sede Sect: Lewlensan eta et tan dans Wi Oe 
ociety. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
RE-ISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


In Weexty Noumeers, Price Turer-Hatrrence, and in Montuty Parts, Price 7d. and 844. each. 
No. I. will appear on the 16th of December, 1861. 








LONDON: CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
In One Vol. royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gilt ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 
£2; or morocco gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 PassaGces or Scriprure, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 
Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 


Seasons, and Events of Providence. 
Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, and a 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 





British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 
*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, 


price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 


CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





In One Vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., ornamental cloth, 


AMERICA, AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HANNAH, D.D. 
Illustrated from Original Sketches by the Author. 


This Work contains frank Outlines of the People and their Manners, of the Institutions, Cities, 
Scenery, and Resources of America, as well as of its Methodism. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 


CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





This day, price Is., 
ENGLAND AND THE DISRUPTED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Formerly Her Majesty's Consul for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, Author of “ Civilized America.” 


London: Ringway, 169, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


DIPUS on the SPHINX of the NINE- 

4 TEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polemica! Riddles 
Interpreted. By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER. 

London: G. Manwarrna, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


HRISTMAS SONGS. —“THE GOOD 
RHEIN WINE,” the most powerful afd telling Song 
of professional and amateur singers, with Piano and Band 
Parts for an Orchestra. Also “Caller Oysters,” the me- 
lodious Echo Song of the Bonnie Fishwife, with Piano and 
Band Parts. By J. Gray. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for two stamps, 


ypAwsor's CITY OF LONDON BOOK 

CIRCULAR for DECEMRER, containing Three 
Thousand volumes of Standard Second-hand Books in all 
classes of Literature, including Natural History, Topogra- 
phy, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Mustrated Works, &c. 

(Established 1809.) 
Wii.1amM Dawson and Sons, 
74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 

















\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Speci- 
MEN Book oF Typts, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just ready, in post 8vo, cloth, antique, 
OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 


and MEDILZ,VAL FRANCE. Done into English by 
ALEXANDER VANCE. 


London: G. Manwanruxe, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


Just published, in post 8vo, (with Original Photograph of 
Garibaldi and plan of Gaeta), price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


N THE TRACK of the GARIBALDIANS 

THROUGH ITALY and SICILY. By ALGERNON 
SIDNEY BICKNELL. 

London: G. Manwanrne, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


MAcx4 CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
4 GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 


COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 
London; Joun Campen Horren, Piccadilly, W. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPH 


REFERENCE BIBLE (Avruorizep Version), 
ConTarninc TWENTY PootoGrapHic Views rrom NatTcrRE, 
Gop ILLUMINATED TITLE, FRONTISPILCE, AND 
FaMI_y REGISTER. 

The subjects selected are some of the most important and 
interesting sites of Scripture History, including a few of the 
early Egyptian monuments connected with the Jewish Na- 
tion. The Photographs have been executed by F. Frirn, 
whose skill is well known; they are toned with gold, and 
very carefully finished. The Book is handsomely bound in 
Levant Morocco, bevelled boards, with Antique Gilt Clasp 
and Corners, and is published in two sizes, namely :— 

Reyal4te-' .. .4. £7 % 
Crown 4to . £6 Os. 


Messrs. Eyre and Srorriswoopr, Her Majesty's Printers, 
43, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Just published, uniform in size with “In Memoriam," 


N INDEX TO “IN MEMORIAM,” in 


which every separate clause is referred to under the 
headings of one or more of the principal words contained 
in it. 
Price 2s., calf limp; or 1s, 6d. for binding up with 
“In Memoriam.” 


London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 





This day, price 2s., 


ETTER. to the RIGHT HON. BEN- 
JAMIN DISRAELT, M.P., on the PRESENT RELA- 
TIONS OF ENGLAND WITH THE COLONIES. By 
the Right Honourable C. B. ADDERLEY, M.P. With an 
APPENDIX of Extracts from Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure. 


London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d., 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 

By the same Author, 

FAITHFUL FOR EVER. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, square 8vo, 7s. Gd., 


HE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





REPRODUCTION OF A FAMOUS LITERARY 
CURIOSITY. 


‘PECULUM HUMAN SALVATIONIS. 


Le plus ancien Monument de la Xylographie et de la 
Typographie réunies ; reproduit en fac-simile, avec Introduc- 
tion historique et bibliographique par J. PH. BERJEAU. 
Folio, 63 plates, £4 4s. 

The original of this volume is supposed to have been 
printed about 1435. It is the first rude attempt in moveable 
types in combination with wooden blocks. The pictures at 
the top of each page are productions of the school of Van 
Eyck. ‘The text is supposed to emanate from the Brethren 
of Common Lot, and is here given at length in ordinary type. 


London: C. J. Stewart, 11, King William Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





On the 28rd, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s. dd., 
ywios WHO IN 1862. Peerage, Ba- 
ronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, &c. 
““A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the 
personnel of the public iife of this country which every one 
so often requires to refer to.""—ZJilustrated London News. 
London: Batty Broruers, Cornhill. 








Nearly ready, feap. on 
HE POET OF THE AGE: a Satirical 


Poem ; with Introductory Remarks on the Decline of 
Poetry, and Critical Notices. 
London: Rospert HaRpwIicke, 192, Piccadilly, 





Now ready, price ds., cloth, 
HE HISTORY OF SHORTHAND 
WRITING. 
By MATTHIAS LEVY, Shorthand Writer. 
To which is prefixed The System used by the Author, 
Triipner and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Trans- 
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Now Ready, Price £1 11s. 6d., bound in eloth, 
THE VOLUME OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1861, 


CONTAINING 


The Completion of the Serres or Exeravines from the Royat Picrunes, upwards of Four Huyprep 


Wooncurts, and numerous Interesting Articles on Artistic Subjects, &, 





LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





Now Ready, in One Volume, fcap. quarto, price 21s., bound in an Appropriate Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY 
DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 


IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. MRS.L, &.,, 


CorresPonpiInc Member OF THE Imrertan InstiruTE oF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, 
AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esgq., F.S.A. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, EXTRA CLOTH GILT, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 


ENTERTAINING THINGS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, PRICE THREEPENCE, 
Consisting of Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 
THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: A Srory or Rear Lire. 
: BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR B. HOUGHTON. AND 
THE MANIAC PASSENGER: A Navrticar Story. 
* BY TOM E. SOUTHEE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





LONDON: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW GRAND HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


N ARY TUDOR; OR, THE QUEEN, THE PRIEST, AND THE 


MAIDEN, will Commence in the Janvary Numper of the “ WHAT NOT; OR LADIES’ HANDY BOOK,” 
an Illustrated Magazine of Fiction, Fashion, and Fancy Work. Price Threepence Monthly. 
The ANNUAL VoLumE, cloth extra, gilt, forming a most appropriate Christmas Present, is now ready. Price 4s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM KENT AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Lately published, in Two Vols., royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engravings and a Map, 
Price Thirty-two Shillings, cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY, 


B¥ JULES REMY AND JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A. ; 


With a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on the 
Religious Movement in the United States. Br JULES REMY. 


Lonpon: W. JEFFS, Buruineron Arcapg, anp 69, Kine’s Roap, BricHton, 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family. 


nciesitieenieinesiaiaimenennent 
a 


Se W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
Je WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 


| shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 


| Sewinc Macnive Compayy. 


camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


OOTE'S 
STAND. 





PATENT UMBRELLA 
Manufactured by WueEever and Witsox 
Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor he hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 


| of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
| Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 


Theatres, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&c.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 


Orrice: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and ‘LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 








| \ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 


at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town er country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Giascow anp Lonpox. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling eff, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache, Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Wiis MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it. cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 16s. 2is., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s, 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jony Wuits, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 

are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manuracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—RHEUMATIC and GOQUTY AFFECTIONS soon 

yield to the soothing influence of Holloway’s medicaments. 
After fomentation, the Ointment only requires to be well 
rubbed on the affected part to lessen tion and to 
subdue the throbbing pain. It leaves behind neither swell- 
ing, stiffness, or lameness. By carefully attending to the 
instructions folded round tere: remedies recent pains 
in muscles, joints, or sinews may be readily overcome, and 
mobility be restored in chronie cases where rigidity had re- 
sulted and the patient seemed maimed for life. In scor- 
butic, scrofulous, consumptive, and dropsical habits, Hollo- 
way’s treatment is followed by the happiest effects. It rec- 
tifies any foul or state of the humours, and acts as 




















an excellent restorative. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





Two Volumes, post 8vo, 16s., 
GOOD FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. 
By G. J, WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Reprinted from ‘Fraser's Magazine.” 





Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; 
Or, A Chronicle of Mistakes. 
By the Author.of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 





New and Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 6s,, 
HOPES AND FEARS; 
Or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “Hearts- 
ease,” &e. 





Foolseap 8vo, price 5s., 
MARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 
A TALE. 

By the ‘Author of “Dorothy,” 





New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 


Post 8yo, price 9s., 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. 


A Selection from the Contributions of A.K.H.B. to 
“ Fraser’s Magazine.” 





Post Svo, 68. 6d., 
THE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC, 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 
By JOHN HULLAH, 


Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen's 
College, London; and Organist of Charterhouse, 





8vo, 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND, 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKEE. 


Vol. I, Enoianp and France. Third Edition. £1 1s, 
Vol. IL Sparx and Scotianp. 16s. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo, fs., 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 

By JOHN STUART MILL, 





Foolscap 8v0, 6s., 
TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 


By the REV, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Reetor of Evorsley, a in Ordinary to the 
meen. 





Second Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d., 





By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, DD., 
Dean of Westminster, 





LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 





| Now ready, with an Isothermal Chart, post 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY ; or, A Topo- 
| JTL graphical and Meteorological Description of the Locali- 
| ties resorted to in Winter and Summer by Invalids of various 
| cinsses, hoth at Home and Abroad., By R. E, SCORESBY- 
| JACKSON, M.D., F.R.S.E, 

Joun Cuurcui.t, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, price ls. 6d., 


FCM Por stHy : A Rejoinder to the Re- 
} plies to Sir B. Brodie’s Letter to ‘* Fraser's Magazine.” 
Supplementary to the Fourth Edition of“ Niger dec & and 
Hydropathy Impartially Appreciated.” By EDWIN LEE 
D., &e. 
Jony Cutvronirrt, New Burlington Street. 





Sixth Edition, fep, 8vo, 2s, 6d,, 


DVICE toa MOTHER on the MANAGE- 
&. MENT, of her OFFSPRING, By PYE. HENRY 
CHAVASSE, FRCS. 
By. the same Author, Fourth Edition, fep. Svo, 2s, 6d., 


|. ADVICE, toa WIFE on the MANAGE- 
| MENT of her OWN HEALTH, © With an Introductory 
Chapter, especially addressed to a Young Wife. 


Jonnx Cutrcuitt, New Burlington Street. 





Feap. 8vo, 28., 


HE EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: 


its History, Reyival in Britain, and Application to the 
Purposes of Health. 


By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Joun CuurcHity, New Burlington Street. 





Sixth Edition; fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
FEALTHY SKIN: a: Popular Treatise on 


the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Management. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Joux CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


[HE POPULAR SCIENCE, REVIEW. 
No. IJ, January, 1862. Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTAINING: 
Caverns. By Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
Lowest Forms of Life. By the Editer. Mlustrated by 
Tuffen West and G. H. Ford. 
The Flower Animalcule. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S., Illus- 
trated by the Author. 
Cotton. ae Hang Lankester, F.R.S.' Ilustrated by 
Tuffen West. 
Grasses. By Professor Buckman, F.L.S. Illustrated 
by J. E. Sowerby. 
The Reflex Theory and Dr. Marshall Hall. By G, H. 
| 


Lewes, 
Solar Chemistry. By Professor Hunt, F.R.S. Tilas- 
trated by a Coloured 








ram. 
Optical Phenomena of the Atmosphere, By G. F. 
Chambers, 


Reviews :—Quatrefages’ Unity of the Human Species. 
Hulke on the Ophthalmoscope, &e., &¢.. Several 
carefully prepared articles on the Pro of the 
various branches of Science, by 1 writers, 
and other interesting matter. 


London; Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly, and all 
Booksellers. 





Immediately will be published, in One Vol., crown 8vo, 
UG sz O Reng fo mB, 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS WRITTEN AT THE SEASIDE. 
By SHIRLEY. 
Reprinted chiefly from ‘* Fraser's Magazine.” 
CONTENTS. 
I, At the Seaside, 

IL. The Sphinx. A Discourse on History. 
III. People who are not Respectable. A Lay Sermon, 
IV. On Nonconformity. A Plea for Freedom, 

YV.. William the Silent: the Earliest Teacher of Tolera- 


tion. 
VI. A Critic on Criticism: a Ramble in the Spring-time. 
VII, Our Romance: a Letter from Lancelot. 
VILL. ‘Terra Santa: a Peep into Italy. 
IX. The Leader of the Opposition. A Plea for Party. 
X. The Statesmen of the Tories, 
XI, Politics in the Parish. By the Rector. 





Edinburgh: E ‘stoN and Dovetas, 
London: Hamittox, Apams, and Co. 








Now ready. 
In Three Volumes 8vo, price £2 2s., 
IVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third 
Marquises of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of 
the Family and other Sources, embracing a full Account of 
| the Campaigns of 1813 and 1$]14 im Germany and France, 
| and of the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and Verona. 
By Sin ARCHIBALD ALISON, Banrt.,, D.C.L., 
Author of the “ History of Europe.” 


| Witu1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols., 21s. 

“This is’ one of the very best of Miss Brewer's works. 
We have read many accounts of Palestine, but never re- 
member to have read in any author more charming descrip- 
tions of places, persons, and events, than occur in these 
yolumes.”’—Afessenger. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS, 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “NATHALIE," 
&c. 2 vols., 21s. 

‘Miss Kavanagh has shown taste and feeling in this 

able book.” Atheneum. 

‘“‘In-this work Miss Kavanagh has found a subject worthy 
of her recognised talents. e need hardly say that the 
writing is beautifully cor. ect and expressive. The author 

ves analyses. of the, principal works of the ladies whose 

ves she tatdben in lively and truthful style, and this is no 
mean part of the value of her book.”—Daily News. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A, 


from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 30s. bound. 
“Mr. Thornbury has had every possible advantage for the 
accomplishment of his task—a personal acquaintance with 
Turner, the advice of Mr. Ruskin, and the ready assistance 
of all Turner's friends, Of the immense mass of materials 
brought together, Mr. Thornbury has made skilful use, and 
constructed au honest memorial of the great painter, He 
has done his part ably, The artist wiil refer to these 
volumes frequently for authentic information regarding the 
great modern master and his works, and the student of life 
and manners wil! find in them a rich store of entertainment.” 
—Daily News, 


THE LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.; with HIS CORRESPONDENCE 
from his Private Papers. By Major-General ELEKS 
NAPIER. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 30s. bound. 

“Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among th® 
first of oursea worthies. This work, without pretence, accom- 
poe much; bringing all the incidents of the Admiral’s 
ife together, so as to create a story of great interest, with 
much that is amusing for the general, and more that is in- 
structive to the professional reader.” —Atheneum, 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “LAKE 
NGAMI.” 8yo, with Portrait and numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1862; under the especial patronage of Her 
MAJESTY. - Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 
31st Edition, 1 vol, with the arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 
MOTHER of NAPOLEON III. Edited by LAS- 
CELLES WRAXALL. 2 vols, with Portrait, 21s. 


THE ROMANCE of the FORUM: or, 
NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES from 
COURTS, of JUSTICE. _ By PETER BURKE, Ser- 
jeant-at-Law. Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Form- 
ing the New Volume of HURST and BLACKETT’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

To this new edition of “ The Romance of the Forum” is 
added the true narrative on which have been founded the 

Drama and Romances of ‘‘ ‘The CoLLeEN Baws.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “MARGARET MAITLAND." 


3 vols. 

“4 charming book; simple, quaint, and fresh. It is a 
novel comme il y en a peu (the more’s the pity), and it will go 
far to sustain the reputation of the author of ‘* Margaret 
Maitland.” —Athenzum. 

“The reader of these volumes will find enough to rivet his 
attention, and to awaken his liveliest sympathy. His feel- 
ings will be deeply stirred by the natural pathos and ten- 
derness of the narrative, the interest of which grows more 
intense as it nears its dénouement."—Daily News. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 
FRANCES BROWNE, Author of “MY SHARE OF 
downs, vole, | 


WHITE AND BLACK. A Story of the 
SOUTHERN STATES, 3 vols. 

“ This story is full of interest. The characters are life- 
like and free from exaggeration, and the style is vigorous, 
fresh, and English. It is a clever novel, with a purpose, 
vigorously and fairly carried out. It will be read exten- 
sively, and richly abused on one side and admired on the 
other, but ‘no party spirit can destroy its effect on an un- 
prejudiced reader.”"—Giobe. 


FOREST KEEP. Dedicated to Lady 
Trevelyan. 3 vols. [Dee. 27. 


Dedicated to the Marquis of Lans- 
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REVIEWS, 


U LIFE OF LORD CASTLEREAGH.* 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Havine in our previous number glanced briefly 
at Lord Castlereagh’s merits in the position of 
Minister for Ireland, and of Minister for War 
at home, it now devolves upon us to consider 
his administration of the Foreign Office, and 
to measure, as carefully as we can, both the 
praise and blame to which his foreign policy 
is entitled. The time has surely arrived when 
we may examine this question at least as dis- 
passionately as we can ever hope to do while 
the present European system continues in ex- 
istence. The principles which guided his policy 
are indeed sub judice, and likely to continue so 
for ever. But the personal animosities which 
once raged against him have had time to sub- 
side ; while the future which lay before him 


| first betrayed no special hostility towards the 
, new form of government in France, became 
| ranged on one side against the revolutionary 
and aggressive spirit of her external policy. 
Some few men there were in public life whom 
the exigencies of party rather than their own 
private convictions led to deprecate hostilities, 
| and a small body of private individuals who 
| openly sympathized with the effort to subvert 

the social system of Europe. But England, 
on the whole, was thoroughly at one with the 
sovereigns of Germany, Spain, and Russia; 
and on their visit to this country in 1814 they 
| were hailed with a transport of enthusiasm as 

the saviours of liberty. 
| The ancient system, however, had been so 
' completely overthrown in France; the ancient 
| elements of order had been so effectually pul- 
| Verized; that the whole body of the allies, when 
| it became necessary to arrange terms of peace, 
' evidently thought. less of what might be ef- 





fected in that country than of what might be | 


| effected outside of it. If the revolutionary and 
aggressive spirit could be laid to rest in France, 
| either by the restoration of the Bourbons ‘or 
any other means, so much the better; but in 
default of this result, it was necessary to aim 


the restoration, of 
Poland: and there is reason to believe that, in 
the somes of. wae to Austria and Genoa 
to inia, he was only a corsenting party. 
after other propositions had failed. It is said 
that Austria herself was disinclined to ac- 
cept the Italian provinces, and that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh approved of her reluctance; both par- 
ties being anxious to adopt the suggestion of 
Napoleon in 1809, and to unite the provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia to the Austrian 
Empire. This would have contented Austria, 
without irritating Italy, and would have formed 
an impassable barrier against Russia's designs 
on Constantinople. Such a plan however would 
have left Venice in the position of a weak state, 
which it was the object of the Congress to 
avoid doing: and this objection, coupled pro- 
bably with the dislike of Russia to the Walla- 
chian project, was enough to ensure its re- 
jection, even if it were ever seriously discussed, 
which there is no evidence that it was. 
However, as the arrangements of the Con- 
| gress were probably the result of a compromise 
| between the interests of the conflicting parties, 
| they were not more satisfactory than such com- 
| promises mostly are. Venice, when united to 
| Austria, became as ‘dangerous to Europe from 





has been far enough unfolded to ourselves to | at such a readjustment of European territory | one cause as she miglit otherwise have been 
enable us to estimate, with some approach to | as should present the fewest salient points to | from another. The unpopularity of a foreign 
accuracy, the wisdom of the schemes which he | French intrigue, and the fewest weak points | government did all the mischief which had heen 
supported for the pacification and settlement | to French aggression, ‘Io this end’ it ‘was | apprehended from the weakness of a native one. 


of Europe. Human affairs, however, are wove 


| thought proper to strengthen the great-Powers, 


| Belgium and Holland proved unable to amal- 


together in so continuous a thread, that in | and diminish as much as possible the number | gamate with each other; and their temporary 


order to do justice to those persons who have 
been intimately concerned with them, we have 
invariably to consider not only the plans which 


| of the smaller ones. Ilence the annexation of 
| ae to Austria, of Genoa to Sardinia, of 


Saxony to Prussia, and the abandonment of 


| union has but resulted in creating one more of 
| those minor powers which it was the special 
aim of the Congress to avoid. Poland still 


they adopted with regard to the future, but | the original design of reconstituting the king- | continues a source of weakness to conservative 


the previous events also which suggested those 


| dom of Poland. We do not mean to say that 


Russia, and of strength to revolutionary France; 


plans. It would be as unfair to pronounce on | these were the only motives to which the | and Turkey still clings feebly to the eastern 


the conduct of an individual in mature life, 


| Viennese map of Europe is attributable. But 


outskirts of Europe, with no protection against 


without making due allowances for the im- | they were the only motives by which England | the ambition of St. Petersburg but in the arms 
ressions which he had received in his child- | was actuated; and they were generally acknow- | of the Western Powers. ‘The Congress of Vi- 


ood, as to decide on the policy of a statesman 
without giving their just weight to the cir- 
cumstances under which he entered: public life. 
It would be wholly unfair, therefore, to form 
any final estimate of Lord Castlereagh’s ser- 
vices, from 1814 to his death in 1822, without 
constant reference to the events of the previous 
twenty years. Men who fix their eyes exclu- 
sively upon the twenty years which followed, 
and note only the points in which that policy 
has failed, may possibly do justice to the policy, 
but they do no justice to the man. In order 
to do this, not more to Lord Castlereagh than 
to many other statesmen of the period, it is 
necessary to regard the seventy years which 
have elapsed since the beginning of the French 
Revolution as one epoch, of which the issue is 
as yet but dimly seen, and during which two 


great principles have been contending for the | 


mastery with almost equal success. 

It must be remembered, then, that Lord 
Castlereagh’s first public employment, at the 
age of twenty-eight, was superintending the 
suppression of the Irish Rebellion, which had 
been kindled and then actively supported by 
the French Republic. The French Revolution 
stimulating revolution and rebellion among 
the subjects of our own sovereign was the first 
great phenomenon of his active life. From 
this moment for nearly twenty years Europe 
presented no other spectacle than the per- 
petual re-enactment of this attempt upon a 
larger scale. We know how by degrees the 
whole body of the more sober-minded and in- 

* Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, the 
second and third Marquises of Londonderry; «with lysis 


Contemporary Events in which they bore a part, from the 
original paper's of the family. By sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 








D.C.L., LL.D., &e., author of The History of Europe. Three | 


Vols, (Blackwood.) 


| ledged by all the Continental Powers. ‘To this 
| extent, and this extent alone, was the fiat of 
| Vienna morally justifiable. As far as it was 
self-defensive against a spirit of revolittion and 
aggression—as far as it was intended to pro- 
tect the independence of the various members 
of the European commonwealth from a Power 
which aimed at universal dominion—it is per- 
fectly impo to blame it. That other and 
meaner objects entered into the policy of Aus- 
tria and Prussia is true, but all that was re- 

uired of an English Minister was not to resist 
Fy for that was impossible, but to use them 
for his own purposes. And this he did. For 
an English Minister to have joined in the de- 
liberations of the Continental Powers in 1813, 
14, and °15, on any other basis than that of 
the relegation of France within comparatively 
narrow boundaries—the restoration of the de- 
posed sovereigns of other countries, and of a 
| general resistance to any further destruction 
| of the old order of things—would have been a 

mere mockery. It never entered into any 
man’s head that we had been fighting for any 
other object. If the war was justifiable, then 
it must certainly be admitted that, as far as 
England was concerned, the Peace was justi- 
fiable too. 

That the general principle of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s policy, therefore, if not abstractedly 
right, was the only practical one at that time, 
we scarcely see how any sensible man can 
doubt. But with regard to the several details 
of the final arrangement we are in some diffi- 
culty, as it is not easy to distinguish what was 
Lord Castlereagh’s work from what belongs to 
the allies. We know however that the cardinal 
idea on which his whole policy turned was 
| national independence.” On this ground he 








i it 


enna cannot therefore be called a great — 
inatic success, like the Treaty of Utrecht. This 
really did settle Europe for the space of eighty 
years—none of the wars which subsequently 
arose being aimed at the subversion of its prin- 
ciples; but the former, both in 1820, in 1830, 
in 1848, and in 1859, has been professedly and 
successfully attacked. 

Coming down, however, to the date of the 
Holy Alliance, we shall find that Lord Castle- 
reagh’s policy begins to show itself in a clearer 
light, as it is gradually disentangled from its 
connection with the Continental Powers. Lord 
Castlereagh would be no party to any inter- 
vention between subjects and their own sove- 
reign : this he emphatically declated more than 
once ; and as this is one of the great principles 
for which Canning has usually obtained credit, 
it is only right to make it known as widely as 
possible, that his predecessor had adopted it be- 
fore him. In fact, a summary of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s opinions on the general state of the 
Continent will be found in the memorandum 
drawn up for the instruction of the Duke of 
Wellington, when he was about to set out! for 
the Congress of Verona, in 1822. It relates 
to the affairs of Italy, of Spain, of Turkey, and 
of the Spanish South American Colonies, the 
recognition of which, said Lord Castlereagh, 
was only “‘a question of time.” ‘This 
was handed by Canning to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, after Lord Castlereagh’s death, with- 
out a single alteration. 

The chief difference, after all, between Can- 
ning and Castlereagh on foreign politics ap- 
pears to have lain in this: that the latter states- 
man had many personal friends among the 
Kings and Ministers of Europe; that he was 
united to them by reminiscences of labours and 
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successes shared together; and that he natu- | 
rally felt reluctant to take any step which | 
might seem to imply that he had deserted the | 
common cause. Canning was unfettered by | 
any of these considerations, and was able to 
speak out his mind much more boldly than 
Lord Castlereagh. But it is difficult to per- 
ceive by what fundamental difference the two | 
statesmen were divided, such as to justify the | 
contrast which has usually been drawn between | 
them by Whig or Whig-Radical pamphleteers. 

No doubt, however, the distinguishing cha- | 
racteristics of Lord Castlereagh’s mind were | 
fortitude and firmness, rather than prescient sa- | 
gacity. In the House of Commons he and Mr. | 
Canning bore the whole bruntof the Peninsular | 
war upon their shoulders, and had to keepup the | 
_ confidence during the retreat on Torres | 

edras, the retreat from Burgos, and the con- | 
stant ill-behaviour of ‘the Spaniards. At a | 
later period he alone prevented Buonaparte | 
from obtaining the Rhine frontier, and with | 
it Antwerp, Flushing, and the Scheldt, which | 
would at once have given him a seaboard most | 
threatening to the interests of Great Britain. 
Again, during the temporary though brilliant | 
successes which Napoleon obtained over the Aus- 
trian and Prussian armies after their entrance 
into France, the invincible courage of Lord 
ag. alone prevented a retreat, and 
with it the realization of Napoleon's boast, 
that even then he was nearer to Munich 
than the allies were to Paris. We have seen 
him display the same lofty qualities in the 
Irish House of Commons. And there is no 
doubt that to this eminently English virtue 
(Castlereagh was of course Anglo-Irish) both 
England and Europe do in reality owe a great 
deal, if not quite all that Sir Archibald Alison 
represents. 

_ Of Lord Castlereagh’s private life very few 
circumstances are given in these volumes. 
The story of his melancholy death is too well | 
known to be repeated here ; and we shall pass 
on therefore to his brother, Sir Charles Stewart, 
whose life has, with questionable judgment, | 
been incorporated by the author in that of | 
Lord Castlereagh. 

Sir Charles was half-brother of the states- | 
man, and was born in 1778. He chose the 
profession of arms, and served in Holland, 
under the Duke of York. But his chief mili- 
tary services were performed as Adjutant- | 
General to the British army under Welling- 
ton ; and his life, during this period, is simply | 
a history of the Peninsular war. In 1813, he | 
was sent as diplomatic envoy to Prussia, and 
more than once performed important services 
to the allies, by the exercise of the same quali- 
ties of courage and firmness which we have 
described in our notice of his brother. More 
particularly his management of Bernadotte, 
who had an idea that he was going to be made 
King of France, and therefore shrank from 
joining in the invasion of his future subjects, 
seems to have been eminently skilful. After 
the conclusion of the war, he still continued 
in the diplomatic service; was raised to the 
Peerage as Lord Stewart in 1814; and repre- 
sented England at the Congresses of Troppau 
and Laybach. After the death of his brother 
he became Marquis of Londonderry, and from 
that time to his death, more than thirty years 
afterwards, he took little or no part in public 
or official life—beyond what his position as a 
member of the House of Lords alled on him 
to discharge. In his place in that Assembly 
he voted steadily with the Ultra-Tory party, 
except on the one question of Roman Catholic 
E;mancipation, and lent the whole weight of 
h's influence to that section of the Tories who 








were bent upon thwarting Mr. Canning. Z'urno 





tempus erit. Sir Robert Peel, who was one of 
this party, lived to deplore the absence of Mr. 
Canning in the great debates on the Reform 
Bill, and to acknowledge that he had been to 
the Tories what Achilles was to the Greeks. 

During the heat of the reform agitation, the 
Marquis of Londonderry was a more unpopular 
man even than the Duke of Wellington; and 
he was once pulled off his horse, and severely 
injured by the mob. The odium he then in- 
curred long lingered round his name; and in 
1835, when Sir Robert Peel had named him 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg, he was obliged 
to cancel the appointment by the clamour of 
the Radical party. 

But if Lord Londonderry failed in leaving 
any memorial of himself on the politics of his 
own age, he was more successful in his own 
county, where the great works of Seaham Har- 
bour attest his munificence, his foresight, and 
his perseverance. ‘The property round Seaham 
belonged to Lady Londonderry, and was known 
to be rich in coal-mines; but for want of a 
convenient seaport they would not repay the 
working. With his customary energy, Lord 
Londonderry applied himself to the task. At 
an outlay of £250,000, he constructed the port 
of Seaham in the face of great natural obstacles ; 
and now its harbour-dues amount to no less 
than £18,000 a year, while 700,000 tons of 
coal are annually exported from its quays. 
Lord Londonderry survived his old companion - 
in-arms, the Duke of Wellington, two years, 
and was one of the pall-bearers at his funeral. 
In 1854, in the month of March, just as the 
Foot-Guards were marching out of London to 
take part in that brief but costly struggle which 
terminated the Forty Years’ Peace, almost the 
sole surviving author of that Peace breathed 
his last ; bequeathing, as it would seem, his 
own indominable spirit to a new generation of 


| soldiers. 


The reader will have observed perhaps with 
some surprise that throughout this review we 
have said very little of Sir Archibald Alison. 
And, in truth, the less that is said the better. 
Lord Castlereagh himself is so important and 
interesting a personage that we have taken the 
trouble to extract the essence of his life from 


| the biographer’s pages, modified by such com- 
| ments of our own as we thought necessary, in 
| order to present our readers with a clear ge- 


neral idea of his character and policy. But 
Sir Archibald’s three volumes are in no,sense 
of the word a biography. 


vonred with a few biographical mushrooms, and 
served up like hashed mutton. And very bad 
hash it is. The grammar is bad enough to 
= Mr. Bright; and the tautology must 
have been copied direct from Sir Archibald’s 
hero. Seriously, from so eminent a man as 
the author, we never read either such bad En- 
glish or such queer composition. He talks of 
one event ‘ foreboding” another which hap- 
pened twelve years before it. He describes a 
treaty as “‘rising into activity,” and scores of 
sentences are as awkwardly constructed as the 
following: “the last, because it is subjecting 
that person to the responsibility of measures 
which it is not intended he shall either bring 
to maturity or reap the credit of their success.” 
But Sir Archibald’s style has been so frequently 
and severely criticized ere now by the ablest 
organs of the London press, that it would be 
quite a superfluous labour to reproduce in these 
columns his numerous violations of Lindle 
Murray. He has already written too muc 
for his fame; and we trust he will now have 
the good sense to retire from the field. 


They are but a | 
portion of his history of Europe cut out, fia- | 


REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN.* 


Srxce the days of pious neas, warriors have 
ever shown themselves ready to recount their 
adventures at considerable length under very 
gentle pressure. Some, like the Trojan hero, 
are blessed with bards capable of converting 
their rambling stories into noble Epics ; some, 


| content with present glory, confide their ex- 





| 
} 





periences to the fleeting memories of their 
after-dinner guests, and are remembered no 
more; while others, more ambitious of future 
fame, and yet despairing of a private poet, are 
fain to send forth the tales of their lives from 
the shelves of a publisher, robed in their own 
bald prose. A soldier’s mode of life does not 
usually tend to the cultivation of a perfect style 
of composition, or a habit of pointed, well-con- 
nected narration. The Caesars and Napiers of 
literature are few, and Colonel Bunbury is not 
one of them. Possessing, according to his own 
account, a high talent for command both in 
camp and field, he evidences no particular 
genius for directing the movements of the pen, 
and but little command of his Sovereign’s 
English. And yet, notwithstanding the lame 
and wandering style of writing, the wild sys- 
tem of punctuation adopted, and the frequent 
occurrence of such sentences as these—‘* A 
broken canoe was laying near her,” ‘* We were 
oceasiénally visited by the natives in their 
canoes, who we could see gathering shell-fish,” 
‘‘T knew it was not him, &c.,” which rather 
shock the feelings for a moment—there is so 
much that is of national interest in many of 
the incidents of his life, that we overlook these 
faults, and find that after all we have got a 
very readable book. 

Born at Gibraltar in the year 1791, Thomas 
Bunbury was educated after a fashion in Eng- 
land, and at the age of sixteen received a com- 
mission in H.M. 3rd Buffs. Soon after joining 
he was sent out to Portugal, and thus was 
early plunged into the rough duties and dan- 
gers of his profession. There is not much that 
calls for comment in this portion of the narra- 
tive which is comprised in the first volume. 
The author’s account of the battles in which 
he wag engaged are all wrapped in smoke; and 
even were he a more clear and graphic writer 
than he is, the detail of the action of any one 
individual in a battle is comparatively tame 
and uninteresting. Reading such accounts is 
like devoting one’s exclusive attention to the 
efforts and attitudes of Cover Point during a 
cricket-match. We have no idea which side 
has won, unless we happen to see Cover Point 
throw up the ball in an exulting manner when 
all is over. Of course, in a battle there is this 
difference, that we have a settled conviction in 
our own mind that Englishmen always win, 
which relieves all anxiety as to the issue. Still, 
at Talavera and Toulouse it is irritating to be 
for ever enveloped in the smoke of the rifles of 
the regiment of Cacadores, to which Lieutenant 
Bunbury was attached. This regiment appears 
to have gone through an immense amount of 
rough work and hard fighting, and at the close 
of the war Bunbury emerged a Major in the 
Portuguese service, with a severe wound which 
afflicted him through life. 

Interspersed throughout this volume there 
are many interesting details concerning the 
Portuguese manners, customs, and supersti- 
tions. Regarding the last, we meet with a 

e which reminds us of our own Arthur 
and the island of Avilion, and, indeed, shows 
a marvellous coincidence between the popular 





* Reminiscences of a Veteran; being Personal and Military 
Adventures in Portugal, Spain, France, Malta, New South 
Wales, Norfolk Island, New Zealand, Andaman Islands, and 
India, Three vols. (Skeet.) 
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beliefs of two nations in no wise historically | 
connected :— | 

“Tn Portugal there was then, and I believe there | 
is still, a sect they term Sebastianistas. They be- | 
lieve that King ‘Sebastian, who was slain in Africa, | 
fighting against the Moors, and who is the hero of | 
an old English play, is not dead, but hidden on | 
some island they call the ‘ Ilha incognita,’ and that | 
he will yet return mounted on a white charger to | 
restore the Portuguese uation to its former glory 
and prosperity.” 

Further on he says, ‘I hear that half the 
Portuguese nation have the same belief ;” that 
is, half the Portuguese nation form a “sect,” 
and are called Sebastianistas. There seems 
some confusion of idea on this point in the 


form which has marked each stage of its 
growth, very ably extends the view to matters 
of feeling, and shows how dependent on form 
even love is. How much more, then, does 
that goodwill on the part of those in power, 
which, though influenced by a sense of justice, 
is to a certain extent arbitrary, depend on a 
due maintenance of the customary measure of 
courtesy. A rough diamond must be very 
brilliant indeed to be in any way appreciated. 
We have alluded to this point because our 
veteran, in the preface and elsewhere, shows 
that he considers himself a man with a very 
great grievance. He is not obtrusive in his 
indignation ; but, through the naive simplicity 
of his remarks, we notice the deep sense of 





author’s mind ; but the fact of the prevalence 
of such a faith is remarkable, the similarity to 
our own hero being maintained even to the 


point of the King falling in battle against an 
infidel race. We suspect some English knight- | him at his true value, and knew better than 


crusader must have dropped the idea in the 
Lusitanian camp ; unless the coming conqueror 
be that Sebastian who, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, opposed the power of Sulei- 
man; in which case we should be inclined to 
set down the idea as decidedly stolen property. 


At the conclusion of the war our soldier re- | 
turned to England on leave, visited his rela- | 


tives, made life pleasant by landscape-painting, 
and in a few months rejoined the Portuguese 
army. In this portion of his career we must 
decline to follow him. Mild sport with the gun 
and diplomatic intrigue are the chief incidents 


of the period. The former our readers can | 
imagine for themselves, and the author's ac- | 


count of the latter will be utterly incompre- 
hensible to those who are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the political history of Spain, 
and the relations in which Marshal Beresford 
stood to the Portuguese Government at the 


commencement of the first revolutionary strug- | 


gle. Suffice it to say, that when the British 


officers were forced, through their inability as | 
foreigners to take either side in a purely pa- | 


triotic movement, to retire from the service, 
we find Major Bunbury wending his way back 
to England in some doubt as to whether after 
all he had made a good investment of himself, 
and had not rather thrown away very excellent 
abilities in a very profitless concern. Arrived 


at his father’s house, he sought to ventilate his | 


capacities by mixing with the society of the 
neighbourhood, but found himself, in his posi- 
tion of half-pay officer, regarded with great 
suspicion by county squires with marriageable 
daughters. His Portuguese uniform and com- 
parative indigence were not in favour. He 
therefore fled to Paris, abandoning arms, and 
again reverting to art, not so much being 
“* tired of war's alarm,” as conceiving that suc- 
cess in a military career was dependent wholly 
on those in high places at the Horse Guards, to 
court whose favour was more than he could 


afford to do as a British gentleman. It ap- | 


ge 
pears to us that in this, as in many other mat- 
ters (especially his autobiography), he has failed 
to do himself justice through some mistaken 
motive of self-respect. He has been through- 
out his life continually in hot water with the 
authorities, and seems to have enjoyed it 
as his native element. He has thus foregone 
many advantages, simply through neglecting 
those little courtesies which so constantly 
prove a stumbling-block to the independent 
Briton. It is difficult to persuade some 
men of the value of forms in questions 
of social intercourse. Mr. Robertson, the in- 
terpreter of St. Paul, quoting a remark of 
Prescott to the effect that the British constitu- 
tion owes its strength and consistency to the 


wrong, the irritation of a man who considers 
' that he has done more for the British nation 
| than the British nation has done for him. 

Luckily, Mr. Bunbury had friends who rated 


| himself what was good for him. Accordingly 
| he one morning, contrary to his express wish, 
| found himself gazetted to a company in the 
| 80th, stationed at Malta, and accepted his fate. 
| A short stay in that island and a period of 
home service, during which he was employed 
in the very unpleasant duty of making forced 
| marches about the country to repress the ex- 
cited feelings of his own countrymen at the 
_ time of the Reform Bill, bring him to the close 
of his European career. A new life was before 
| him, the record of which is the enly really 
_ valuable portion of the book. 
In 1837 he sailed, with the last draft of his 
regiment, in carge of convicts to Australia ; 
| and shortly after his arrival was made Com- 
mandant of Norfolk Island. Here, acting in 
both a civil and military capacity, he proved 


consider themselves aggrieved. 


immense numbers of emigrants had flocked 
thither. The Ministers perceived their error 
too late, and sent Captain Hobson to obtain a 
cession of the sovereignty from the native chiefs 
‘over such territories as were possessed by 
British subjects ;” the gallant Captain more 
than carried out his instructions, and the re- 
sult was such a confusion as perhaps never be- 
fore marred the well-being of an infant colony 
—a confusion which has cost us much blood 
and treasure, and wasted years which might 
otherwise have been years of progressive pro- 
sperity. The part which Colonel Bunbury took 
in this affair was to obtain the signatures of 
the chiefs to what was termed the treaty of 
Waitangi, which was eventually signed by five 
hundred and twelve natives, many of whom 
either did not understand or did not care for 
its purport, and would just as readily have put 
their signature to a bill for a thousand pounds, 
to oblige the friendly missionary who accom- 
panied the Colonel on his coasting tour. That 
officer, who appears to have done his share of 
the business with a sound discretion, which 
was rather thrown away under the circum- 
stances, is very bitter against the whole body 
of missionaries for the course of action they 
have pursued in the island, and not without 
reason. ‘Their sentiments being all in favour 
of unprotected barbarism, they sacrificed the 
best interests of the settlers to their humani- 
tarian notions, and stirred up the natives to 
Under any 
circumstances, this must have led to dire re- 
sults; but when the false start which the co- 
louy had made was followed by other official 
blunders, it produced a complication of evils, 
of which we have not yet seen the end. Bi- 
shop Selwyn, muscular as a Christian, and 





himself to be a man of strong, practical, good | 
sense, and effected numerous ite portant changes, | 
which have proved an immense benefit to the | 
resources of the island, and the revenues of the | 


energetic and admirable as a missionary, ap- 
pears to follow a similar course, and champions 
philanthropy against policy. We wish we 
could give a full résumé of Colonel Bunbury’s 


Home Government. Doubtless the convicts, | measures while in this command. The excel- 


if any portion of the turbulent set then at | lence of his views and the wisdom of his 
_work there remain yet unhung, loathe his me- | conduct are testified to (though the author 
mory; for he effectually put a stop to a system, | modestly has forgotten to meution the fact) 
| then very prevalent, of what a school-boy would | by the only Governor who has yet shown 
‘call ‘‘ shamming ill,” or as the Colonel himself | himself capable of ruling the settlement, and 


less expressively renders it ‘‘ malingering,” by | Who is now once more on the scene of his 


| placing the sick on short rations. Perhaps the 
greatest of his improvements was the excellent 
system of agriculture he introduced. His re- 
gulations for the guidance of the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture would do credit to a 
| Scotch farmer with the longest head craniolo- 
| gically possible, and are well worth perusal, 
| were it merely for a specimen of excellent 
common-sense. Unfortunately, his system was 
not carried out. New privileges were given to 
the convicts; the trees were everywhere cut 
down by them, rendering the land completely 
wind-swept, and comparatively unproductive. 
| On some misunderstanding with the Governor- 
General at Sydney, arising out of an act of 
insubordination on the part of his troops, he 
was recalled, and, after his usual fashion, 
skulked about the streets of that town, re- 
fusing to bend his pride sufficiently to set 
himself right with the authorities. They, how-- 
ever, saw that, though his ways might not be 
their ways, he had acted on the occasion with 
great — and discretion, and he was shortly 
dispatched as Military Commander to New 
Zealand. 

Here he took part in a line of policy which 
has been productive of great misfortune to both 
colony and mother-country. It was the early 
days of the settlement. New Zealand had 
been declared an independent country by her 
Majesty’s Ministers ; a company had thereupon 





steady conservative adherence to precedent and been formed to buy up land from the natives ; 


(able administration in 1846. But we must 
conclude. In the year 1844 the 80th was 
| ordered to India, and took part in the terrible 
| fights of Moodkee and Sobraon, through which 
‘the veteran gallantly led them as senior Lieu- 
| tenant-Colonel, though wounded at the com- 
| mencement of the first action, for his conduct 
| on which occasion he was made a Companion 
‘of the Bath. Returning at the end of the 

campaign to England on sick-leave, he applied 

to be made an aide-de-camp to the Queen; and 
| on the refusal of his application, after giving 
| the Duke of Wellington a bit of his mind, sold 
| out, married, and set himself down to author- 
'ship. In due time he was photographed, like 
' the rest of the world, and conceived the happy 
idea of having-a copy of the result bound up 
with the third volume of his work. We might 
be considered offensively personal if we gave 
our opinion of that specimen of art, and so 
we will conclude. 





DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTI- 
MENTS.* 

‘oop wine needs no bush,” and Mr. Wright 
requires no introduction at our hands. In the 
as i | History of Domestic Munners and Sentiments in England 
during the Middle Ages. By ‘I. Wright, M.A., &e. &. With 
lilustrations from the Uluminations in Contemporary Manu- 
| seripts and other Sources, Drawn and Engraved by F. W. 
| Fairholt, F.S.A, Pp. 502. (Chapman and Hall.) 
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times: with whieh he: isso familiar, a graduate 
of one University was free of! all others, and 
we. believe that there is scarcely a learned 
antiquarian society in Europe of which our 
author is not a member: and it would . be 


morals of the country, they improved the 
‘ buildings; and though the fire still burned on 
the hearth, chimney-fiues constructed in the 
private apartments added considerably to the 


comfort of the home. It would be simply im- 


difficult to. name any serial archeological pub- | possible to give a fair analysis of this encyclo- 
lication in England to which he has not con- | pedic volume, and, therefore, obviously unfair 


tributed, at the least, one paper of value. 
the present occasion he ap as the author 
of a volume which we i weer to term a 
Christmas book ; so unexceptionable are its 
dainty purple covers, its crimson leaves, its 
exquisite print, and three hundred and nine- 
teen charming illustrations, by Fairholt, which 

e all the quaintness, fun, and accuracy 
of the medieval.Leech or John Doyle who 
designed them. Mr. Wright knows his sub- 
ject so intimately and has identified himself 
so thoroughly with the period which he 
describes, that: we 


of life; the knowledge and mind—almost the 
very breath—of medieval times. He gives us 
matter sufficient to set up a dozen archeologists 


on separate subjects; he presents us with the | 
result of the labours of years, original research, | of interest: 


long critical study, and careful thought, under 
the most ig oi guise ; and we glance in 
every page from the text to some amusing 
woodeut, which reproduces the scene which he 
has already graphically described. We have 
bo compilation at second-hand, and no repro- 
duction of well-known or worn-out cuts. Mr. 
Charles Kean owed his success inno small 
degree to the fidelity with which he reproduced 
the plays of Shakespeare, as regards costume, 
architecture, furniture, and weapons! but Mr. 
Wright furnishes here, in a popular form, that 
sort of information which will give life to the 
composition of the artist, and: exhibit the 
real phases, the domestic manners and senti- 
ments, and the progress of the people, arranged 
conveniently under distinct historical periods. 
No library can be complete without the volume, 
and no History of England can be read in- 
telligently unless it be supplemented with this 
indispensable companion. He has subsidized 
the Gesta Romanorum, Fabliau, the. romance, 
the chronicle, The Tales of the Seven Sages, 
the ballad, the figures on the tapestry-hang- 
ings, the illuminations in the most. valuable 
manuscripts of England and the Continent, 
the scujptures on the miserivords or folding 
seats of churches, and the Flemish brass, to 
illustrate his work, which is completed with a 
master’s art. We feel that we are attending 
on the lessons delivered by a. man who 
combines critical judgment. with antiquarian 
research, and kindly intersperses with the 
drier detail lively anecdotes and, amusing 
stories. 

Tn the opening portion of the volume, Mr. 
Wright, with great ingenuity and sagacity, has 
constructed from very imperfect materials a 
clever sketch of the state of the country in 
Anglo-Saxon times. He entirely disproves the 
commonly-accepted tradition that Queen Anne 
of Bohemia introduced side-saddles, as he shows 
us that; ladies before the Norman invasion rode 
sideways ; and we must also dismiss the current 
story, that Hanway was the first person in 
England who used an umbrella, for we have a 
drawing of a servant holding au Anglo-Saxon 
parasol over the head of a gentleman, who ap- 
osracred is clapping his hands in honour of his 

very. 


Society seems to have been long at a stand- 
still among the Saxons, and the lower and, in 
& great measure, the middle classes preserved 
their manners and customs for a considerable 
period after the arrival of the Normans. | If 
the Frenchmen did not greatly advance the 








On | to attempt the task, within the limits at our 


disposal, There is no class of readers who will 
not find something to its taste : the antiquities 
of every kind of game, the origin of domestic 
furniture and utensils, the history of musical 
instruments, the use of rings, the progress of 
architecture, ‘learning, and civilization; the 
domestic manners of successive periods, the 
custom of fostering children, the atuasements, 
the modes of travelling, the habits, the cookery, 
the agriculture, the punishments, and occupa- 
tions of the le in every order of society, 


appear to be listening to a | are delineated so vividly and agreeably, that 
contemporary writer. His book has the pulse | we hurry on from page to page, constantly 


' finding new sources of interest, until with re- 


gret we discover that we have arrived at the 
end. 

The period of the Middle Ages proper is full 
We are shown the gradual en- 
largement of the earlier single chamber, with its 
outhouses, into the solar over its cellarage ; the 
hall, the court of offices, the parlour, the with- 
drawing-room, and the bed-chambers; and in 
the latter, we may observe, guests were so closely 
packed together on occasion that Mr. Pickwick 
might have been excused for making an in- 
voluntary mistake’; and the various articles of 
dress were suspended on a perch, or rod, in a 
manner very formidable to a nervous sleeper. 
In the kitchen the holy-water clere displays 
an interested friendship for the cook, which is 
now exhibited by policemen or **my cousin 
the guardsman” in a ‘ screaming farce,” al- 
though with perhaps less suecess. A scullion- 
boy performed the office of the’ smoke-jack ; 
the guests’ sat in couples, and ate off the same 
plate, a trencher of bread; and when monks 
devoured patties on the sly, and indulged in 
banquets shared by chéres anties, it is no 
wonder that dancing and tumbling’ ladies, 
with their feet in the air, like a modern 
beggar-boy wheeling hand over hand in the 
streets, and minstrels singing indelicate songs, 
were not unfrequent accompaniments of a ba- 
ronial feast. /In some ¢ases“barons and knights 
enlivened the dinner by duels, or a general en- 
gagement with cheeses, quartern loaves, and 
great pieces of meat: ‘The band of’ village 
musicians in the singing gallery of a country 
church are probably not inaccurate represen- 
tatives of the minstrelsy who occupied the 
rood-loft, although happily they do not, like 
their medizeval prototypes, act as tale-bearers 
or poisoners. Dice were curiously carved into 
the tikemein of figures ; and Mr. Wright shows 
us two gamblers in low life playing to their very 
shirts and skin, like the Kilkenny cats, who 
ate up each other till there was nothing left 
but their tails. In high life there were dis- 
putes at chess as angry as that celebrated 
game in which a boy, who was afterwards the 
mildest of Archbishops, knocked down Sydney 
Smith with the board. Cards were a’ Sara- 
cenic invention, and in use before the reign of 
Charles VI., the time usually assigned for 
their introduction; from the card-block ‘was 
derived the block-book, and when the wood 
was superseded by metal, the noble art of 
printing took its origin. 

Mr. Wright is prodigal in good stories, such 
as those of the gluttonous wife who was bas- 
tinadoed with the spit for eating up her hus- 
band’s dinner; the ill-fated pies, who were 
plucked because they told tales ef the bur- 
ghers’ wives, one of whom feasted on her good- 


‘man’s pet eel, and the other entertained guests 
not of his choosing ; the rustic who mistook a 
| chattering monkey dressed in the same suit 
| as the nobleman’s family for Jankyn, my lord's 
eldest son ; the cunning minstrel and the churl- 
ish Hostillar, and the cross-grained wife, who, 
in her gulks, fell into the river and was looked 
for by her husband up the stream, because, said 
he, she was always so contradictory that I am 
quite sure her body would float against the cur- 
rent. But the best in the book isthe anecdote 
of the Priest of Bailleul and his guest, the 
butcher of Abbeville, in which the former out- 
witted himself in’ stealing a sheep from the 
‘*flesher ” and selling the fleece, for he disco- 
vered too late that he had made away with his 
own property. 

In the chapter on ‘ Domestic Amusements 
after Dinner,” we could almost fancy we were 
reading a description of the present day, did it 
not afford at the same time novel hints for 
the coming Christmas evenings. Paterfumilias 
then, as now, nodded in his arm-chaixv, while 
the young folks betook themselves to dancing, 
to “ tiers,” or ‘ hodman blind,” our modern 
blindman’s buff, to ‘ hotcockles,” which we 
recommend to our young friends equally with 
* Frog-in-the-midddle,” and Drawing charac- 
ters, from the Ragman’s roll, on which verses 
illustrative of different characters were written. 
Mr. Wright adds, that. when the Scottish nobles 
and chieftains acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Edward I. by a roll from which their lordly 
seals were hung, they called it in derision Rag- 
man’s roll. Then there was a new form of 
skittles, called quilles, which had an element 
of Aunt Sally in it—we think Mr, Merry, 
the well-known toy-seller, still. advertises 
‘*quailles ;” ladies worked endless embroidery 
as they do, and manufactured cloth which 
they do not work nowadays; the young ones 
nursed lap-dogs, and elderly matrons, as a 
misericord in’ Minster Church shows, ,were 
attended by witch-like cats, in common, with 
nuns, who were permitted to have only, this 
kind of domestic pet. As candles and lamps 
were expensive, the good folks in summer- 
time ordinarily went to bed at dark, soon after 
supper, utterly regardless of the modern saw 
which recommends a preliminary walk. ‘There 
is a capital woodcut from Winchester College, 
representing a cellarer, who has gone down to 
draw ale for supper, frightened by goblins. 
Extinguishers did not exist, and night-shirts 
were among “things not generally known.’ 
This must haye been an inconvenient though 
primitive system, when ladies received visits 
in their bed-chambers from gentlemen, or ad- 
ministered curtain-lectures to the medieval 
* Caudles,” and when travellers were berthed 
in inn rooms as modern voyagers are in 
Channel steamers. ‘The morning bath, was 
in use as much then as now, but prudent 

ple put all their money and trinkets in a 
reitsh at the foot of their beds, and had a con- 
venient cabinet in which a lover might be 
secreted, as was the custom in the comedies of 
the last century. Maid-servants were even 
then a ‘' domestic difficulty,” and given to 
flirtations ‘with the ‘ Yellow- plush,” or 
* Jeames,” who was of gentle blood, “ for 
to be a good servant was a gentlemanly 
accomplishment” in those fortunate times. 
Cavaliers very ungallantly broke ladies’ noses 
when there was a matrimonial quarrel, and 
the hints upon etiquette furnished to a young 
gitl of the upper ranks convey a poor impres- 
sion of the habits of the period, with one ex- 





ception, “if she could sing, she was to do so 
when asked, and not require too much press- 
ing.” We are sorry to add that ladies, in 





their avocation of mediciners, a precedent we 
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cannot recommend even..in. the-persons-of 
women M.D.s of the United States, some- 
times mistook, with their eyes open, ugly poi- 
sons for healing drugs, The Spaniard said 
that fruit after supper was lead, but in the 
Middle Ages such miceties were of little mo- 
ment; and Mr. Wright can tell us the name 
of every flower that blossomed and every 
potherb which grew in a medieval garden, 
and introduces us to the banquet and carol, 
the games, the garland-making in the open 
air, and the promenade in couples, with gen- 
tlemen holding ladies by the tip of the finger, 
according to the mode, although a gallows, or 
x tree with a man hanging upon it, were fre- 
quent ornaments of the medieval landscape, 
which must have produced the effect of the 
Pgyptian skeleton at the feasts of the Pha- 
raohs. The grim baron of the melodrama is 
no unreal creation; for we find in actual tra- 
dition the lord of the castle coming down to 
plunder merchants, ill-use ladies, and plunge 
prisoners into dungeons, foul with reptiles, 
and filled with loathsome horrors. 

We will defy the man who has any laughter 
in his composition to glance at the illustra- 
tions of animals without a smile—the gro- 
tesqueness of the dancing bear, and the Indi- 
é¢rous delineation of a bear-hunt; the lady 
rousing the game with the tabor, as Hamp- 
shire goodwives enliven a swarming hive 
with a key and a warming-pan ; the sports, 
woman encouraging her tiny lap-dog adorned 
with a collar of bells to capture an enormous 
rabbit, with a broad grin on his face; the 
comical procession of hares carrying an un- 
fortunate hound, their old enemy, in a cart, 
to the gallows; or the apes funnily robbing 
a sleeping traveller. The sorrows of travel- | 
ling are narrated in a lively strain; and we 
find that the bush or the besom hung up 
above the door of the hostel promised poor 
fare and lodging to the wayfarer, while the 
tricks of the ale-wife brought her to condign 
ee if we ma aw an. inference 
rom a curious wood-carying in Ludlow 
Church, Sham cripples and real robbers in- 
fested the roads ; and one of the former class, 
depicted by Mr. Wright, might have puzzled 





Mr. Buckland with the tracks left by his pe- | 
euliar mode of Jocomotion, _ The voll knvorn | 
writer in the Times on the art of dining might | 
glean some hints from the copious bills of fare | 
furnished in the fourteenth century, and Dr, | 
Riccabocea might have comforted himself un- | 


required-to he really weary when they had 
to lie upon straw pallets, hard: bedsteads with 
alog or sack of chaff for a bolster, a ‘single 
sheet, and a coarse coverlet. Instead of the 
monk writing and illuminating the missal in 
his carol, we have the lady drawing her own | 
pretty face by means of a mirror; ‘Punch 
and Judy,” or a show marvellously like it, 
amused simple folks ; great ladies did penance 
in clumsy waggons without springs | when 
they travelled or made calls ; and the pillion 
and chair were infinitely preferable to the 
medieval cabriolet. 

In the seventeenth century a lively French- 
man described the English as ‘gluitons at 
midday, and sober at night,” In speaking of 
“ bevers,” Mr. Wright might hayeadded that 
the term is still in use at Winchester College ; 
and he must correct a| curious peg opt (?) 
touching ‘“‘ Macbeth” (King Lear?) “and 
his daughters.” The woodcut of the mum- 
mers entering disguised with the heads of 
turkey-cocks, is worthy of the best scene in a 
modern. pantomime ; but the morals of both 
that oe the preceding period we fear de- 
serve the severe judgment pronounced upon 
them by our author, when’a happy home and 
good tempers were the exception, and profane 
rial gambling, and licentiousness, the 
rule. 

We attach great importance to this volume, 
not only from the ability, research, and vigor- 
ous judgment which it displays in every page, 
but for the important influence it ought to 
exercise in correcting many sentimental pre- 
judices and prepossessions, and for its corro- 
boration of the sagacious paradox of Lord 
Bacon, ‘‘ antiquitas seculi juventus mundi,” 
The true philosopher and patriot will learn 
many valuable lessons from its perusal, and 
among them this the most practical of all, 
that—to use the words of the great English 
sage—‘‘ much greater things be ex 
from our age, if it knew its strength and 
would endeavour and apply, than from the 
old times, as being a more advanced age of 
the world, and enlarged and accumulate with 
numberless experiences and observations,” 


DYER’S. HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE* 





merely to glance at ina passing allusion, the 
writer must constantly bear in mind the reader 
for whom he intends his’ F 

Such a history can ha be intended for 
the student, For him a summary or epitome 
of history has few attractions. If he desire to 
master his subject, to comprehend the great 
principles of history, and to understand how 
those prineiples are illustrated by the details 
of historical narrative ; if he wish io know, 
and to be, as it were, upon*familiar terms with 
the leading characters of the past, he will 
to the fountain-head for information ; he will 
study not perhaps original documents them- 
selves; for'they are difficult of aecess, but those 
documents as they have been worked up and 
made presentable by the great historical writers 
of our own and other vations. But with what 
is called the general reader the case is different. 
He belongs to a class which is on ‘the increase 
every day. His tastes and peculiar require- 
ments should therefore be consulted. In our 
large towns, especially in those of the northern 
districts, there are many who desire knowledge 
who have yet little time to devote to its pur- 
suit, During the day their’ time is occupied 
with business.. At night when business is 
over, or early in the’ morning before it has 
commenced, they devote what few hours they 
can command'to the acquirement of iiforma- 
tion. They desire education. They appreciate 
a cultured: mind. ‘They wish to be well in- 
formed: In no one subject do they take 
generally a greater interest than in that of 
history, On the one hand, it.is closely ¢on- 
nected with, and throws great light upon, the 
politics of the day ; and, on ‘the other » it 
does’ not necessarily require that us 
knowledge of either classics or ma’ tics 
which is essential to any acquaintance with the 
other seiences. 


That this is the class of readers for whom 


ted | Mr. Dyer has intended his volumes we gather 


from his own remarks. He thinks his book 
will “ not be unacceptable to the public.” In 
his readers he does not presuppose any previous 
knowledge of the domestic affairs of . conti- 
nental nations, nor does he expect in them the 
slightest acquaintance with Latin or Greek, 
otherwise he would scarcely deem it necessary 
to translate the words “* Desponsamus te, Mare, 
in signum veri perpetuique dominii” (p, 42), 
or the title Mepias ’Eyxapioy (p. 337). 

Yet for such readers Mr. Dyer’s History is 
particularly ill-suited, Their peculiar re- 


der his umbrella had he witnessed the sight | Mr, Dyer has one essential qualification for an | quirements seem never to have occurred to 


of a monk and a lady accommodated in the | 


stocks, with a jaunty Pecksniff reading them | of industry he has amassed a large amount | mere dry narrative of events. 


a lécture on their enormities. 


historian. He is very industrious. By dint } 


him. They require something more than a 
history of Eu- 


(of historical information; he has collected | ropeintended for them should bring prominent 
With the fifteenth century the houses of from. varied and reliable sources a valuable | forward, and carefully delineate, 


e great cha- 


thé nobles began to take the form of quad- | catena of facts'and incidents; and, by so do- | racters aud the leading events of the past. It 
rangles; the floors were filthy, the tables were | ing, has provided the materials out of which a | should be written not only with great aecu- 
generally permanent picces of furniture, the | History of Modern Europe might. be written. | racy, so'as not to mislead, but also in an at- 


buffet was crowded with plate, cushions were 
laced on the chairs, tapestry or mural paint- 
ings decorated the walls, but we observe that 
even fashionable ladies and gentlemen, who 
wore their hats, leaned their elbows or crossed 
their hands upon the table; plates.were few, 
and knives were carried by the diners at their 
waists. Fingers were made before forks, and 
we must add, pocket-handkerchiefs, as the 
ests at that period made unclean proof, 
hough, fortunately for their neighbours, they 
sat upon settles divided into compartments ; 
their bedroom chairs were the exact models of 
the folding American chairs which are now to 
be seen in every upholsterer’s shop. Young 
ladies sat in company with their hands de- 
murely crossed upon their laps. In ancient 
wills we often find great persons bequeathing 


But he can scarcely be said to have written | 
such a history, at least not one that will at all | 
answer the purpose for which, we presume, it | 
is intended. ‘ 
To write.a history of modern Europe during 
the last four centuries, in four octavo volumes, 
containing from six to seven hundred pages 
each, is doubtless a matter of nosmall difficulty. 
It requires peculiar qualifications in the writer. 
Not only must he be industrious in collecting 
his materials, but he must be very discreet in 
the use of them. ‘To select is probably more 
difficult than to collect. Judicious compression 
is ag important as extensive research. To 
know what to. suppress, what to give i- 
nence to, what to relate in detail, and what 








* The History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constan- 





their beds to their survivors. Sleepers then 


tinople in 1453, to the War in the Urimea in 1857. By- Thomas | 
Henry Dyer. Four Vols. Vols. I. and Hi. (Murray.) 


tractive and inviting style, so as to interest 
the feelings and impress the memory with the 
images depicted. ‘The style should be clear, vi- 
gorous, and spirited. Unfortunately Mr. Dyer’s 
style is just the contrary. . It is very monoto- 
nous and languid. It never rises above or 
sinks below a certain level. It is wanting in life 
and spirit. The incidents of a marriage, a si 

a massacre, or a revolution, are all related in 
the same matter-of-fact way. Mr, Dyer never 
seems to warm with his subject—never to feel 
that he is discoursing of living men who were 
once either very noble, or very base, or very 
mediocre. Style he may think of little impor- 


tance. Perhaps it is, but if his book is in- 
tended for the general reader, the probabi- 
lity is that nine out of ten general readers will 


not get much beyond the first fifty 
Then with regard to the sélection of maton 
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in such a history as he has proposed to himself 
to write, great care is requisite in the handling 
of details. Too many details clog the memory, 
while too few fail to bring the true picture before 
the mind. Of the majority of events, there- 
fore, it is advisable to give very few, if any, 
details ; of the leading events it is well to give 
exact and often minute details. To give im- 

rfect details of many events only misleads. 
This Mr. Dyer has done. Thus, at page 553, 
vol.i., he describes the marriage of Henry VII. 
with Anne Boleyn :—‘ Henry. . . weary at 
length of so many years of fruitless pleading, 
resolved to take the advice of Francis; and 
although the Pope, at the instance of the Em- 
peror, had issued a bull prohibiting Henry from 
cohabiting with Anne Boleyn (December 23rd, 
1532), he nevertheless privately celebrated his 
nuptials with her (January 25th, 1533).” Now, 
it would have been advisable to give either less 
or more of detail. If it seemed good to the 
writer, he might simply have stated the fact 
that Henry was privately married on the 25th 
of January; but if he mentions causes, he 
should state them with such clearness as to 
enable the reader to appreciate their force. It 
was not simply the many years of fruitless 
pleading which wearied Henry ; it was the de- 
ceit and tergiversation of the Papal Court 
which disgusted him. Then, again, the bull 
had nothing at all-to do with the private mar- 
riage. To be sure, it is dated December 23rd, 
1532—more than a month before the marriage 
was celebrated—-but it was not known to Henry 
till a month after that event, when it suddenly 
sone, in the February of - 1553, on the 
church-doors in Flanders. It is scarcely cor- 
rect to say, ‘‘ although the Pope published a 
bull, NEVERTHELESS Henry eo il when, at 
the time, the bull was unpublished and un- 
known to Henry. 

The same fault is committed in the descrip- 
tion of the siege of Antwerp. Considering the 


numerous sieges that occurred in the war be- | 


tween Philip and the Netherlanders, many 
writers would simply have mentioned the ma- 
ted of them without describing them. Mr. 
“6. has described this siege, but in doing so 
the incidents. After giving a minute account 
of the siege and dimension of Parma’s bridge, 
he refers to the fire-ships and to the infernal 
machines of Gianibelli, or as he terms him 
Gianbelli. The cause of their failure is thus 
described : ‘‘ The bridge itself was considerably 
damaged. Farnese himself was thrown to the 
earth, and lay for a time insensible. The be- 
sieged, however, did not follow up their plan 
with vigour. 


produced a wrong impression as to some of | 





| has evidently no conception. 
|in these words:—‘tThe revival of classical | 
| learning promoted, no doubt, the advent of 


} 
} 





been so unfortunately entrusted with a share 
in a noble enterprise.” Not, as Mr. Dyer’s 
account implies, in the want of vigour of the 
defenders of Antwerp. 

Mr. Dyer’s work is divided into eight epochs 
or books, each containing in itself, as he ex- 
presses it, a species of revolution. He desires, 
he tells us, to give the reader an idea of the unity 
of European history—to present it them as a 
whole. But in the prosecution of his plan Mr. 
Dyer has shown a singular disregard to causes. 
He appears to have no notion of the important 
part borne by literature during the last four 
centuries. Because Mr. Hallam has written a 
<= history of the literature of Europe, he 
thinks he may write the history of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, without 
describing such literature (p. ix., preface). A 
history of modern Europe during the last four 
centuries, without an account of its literature, 
is of as much value as a history of the early 
Church would be without an account of the 
heresies or councils. It is a clock with the 
trivial omission of the works. The frame he 
gives, but the main-spring—the cause of cause’, 
—an account of this is entirely omitted. Yet 
Mr. Dyer promises a history of the literature of 
the eighteenth century. Why? Because, he 
says, it is one of the causes which produced the 
French Revolution—as though the literature of 
the fifteenth century was not equally one of 
the causes which produced the Reformation. 
But of the importance of this cause Mr. Dyer 
He dismisses it 


the Reformation, though one of its first effects 
was to produce a race of pedants, who caught 
the form rather than the spirit of antiquity ” 
(i. 8377). He adds, ** The results of the art of 


| printing were also slow.” In this cavalier style 
| does he pass over the two events which have 





contributed more than any others to produce 
that unity of European history which Mr. 
Dyer wishes to depict to his reader. Being 
unable to appreciate the causes, it is not so sur- 
prising that he should be equally incapable of 
grasping the principles of the Reformation, or 
understanding the characters of its guides and 
leaders. ‘To neither Wickliffe, Huss, or Luther 
does he do justice; and he speaks of the Lu- 
theran Reformation ‘as only a reproduction, 
under more favourable circumstances, of those 


| of Wickliffe and Huss ” (i. 329). 


Altogether we are greatly disappointed with 


Mr. Dyer’s two volumes. <A history of modern 


They allowed Farnese time to | 


repair the damage” (vol. ii. p. 319). The facts | 


are, as our readers may know, that the infernal 
machine, or hell-burner, contrived by Giani- 
belli, was entirely successful. A breach, two 
hundred feet in width, was made. The passage 
was open for the fleet, and the fleet was ready 
to take advantage of it, to sail through it, to 
utterly destroy the far-famed bridge, and to 
carry succour to the citizens of Antwerp; but 
it awaited the appointed signal. If a sufficient 
breach were made, a rocket was to be sent up 
to signify the same to the fleet. This post was 
entrusted to Admiral Jacobzoon, and it was 
through his cowardice aud incompetence that 
the whole attempt failed. In fright, or in con- 
fusion, he never gave the signal. In the words 
of Mr. Motley, ‘‘ the rocket never rose. And 
it is enough, even after the lapse of three cen- 
turies, to cause a pang in every heart that 
beats for human liberty, to think of the bitter 
disappointment which crushed these great and 
legitimate hopes. The cause lay in the incom- 
petency and cowardice of the man who had 


| Europe is much wanted. When we saw the 


announcement of the present work, we hoped 
the want would be supplied: but it is not so. 
A history combining accuracy of statement 
with vigour of style, and with a due apprecia- 
tion on the part of the writer of cause and 
effect, is still a want. The materials Mr. Dyer 
has supplied, bnt somebody else is required to 
digest them. As a book of reference the pre- 
sent work may be useful. Those who plod 
perseveringly through it will doubtless acquire 
much information. To the student it may be 
valuable in directing him to the soureés whence 
he may obtain the knowledge he requires; but 
it will not be of much service to the general 
reader. 


- _— 


Ff 

" LOVEL THE WIDOWER.* 
WHEN two years ago the world heard that its 
great satirist, Mr. Thackeray, had ceased to 
be a solitary knight-errant battling single- 
handed with the vices and follies of society, 





a: Lovel the “Widower. By W. M. Thackeray. (Smith and 
Elder.) 








| Trollope. 


| matter for speculation. 


and had actually organized a company for the 
suppression of snobbishness and the diffusion 
of pleasant information, tremendous were the 
world’s excitement and enthusiasm. As eager 
a rush was made at the yellow covers as if so- 
ciety had only to swallow so many tens of 
thousands and away would go its old ‘ goose- 
skin,” and its callous old carcase at once be- 
come like the flesh of a little child. The usual 
anxiety to hear the names of a new war cabinet 
is as nothing to the eagerness then everywhere 
felt to discover what knights had been thought 
worthy to sit at King Arthur's table and drink 
the famous first-class claret, which a mischief- 
making Modred declared to be specially re- 
served by his Majesty for first-class contribu- 
tors. When the names became known, pro- 
fessional penmen were alarmed, and the world 
of amateurs delighted to see a heavy blow 
struck at Protection. Not merely the tail- 
coats of the civilian, but coats, naval and 
military, of the best cut, and even handsome 
uniforms, graced the board, at the head of 
which, or rather in the centre (for was it not 
a round table?) sat the host, impartially dis- 
pensing, under the green eyes of slanderous 
Modved, his first-class claret, renowned and 
modest as Arthur, hospitable and patient of 
prosy stories as Dido. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory ; the only little cloud, scarcely 
worth mentioning, in the bright horizon was 
the fear that in the tournaments to be exhibited 
for the general amusement King Arthur would 


| carry all before him and defeat the principle 


of the company by an undue monopoly of 
public attention. Could even the gifted bard, 
who faltered in the middle of his song, have 
seen in Mr. Trollope,—provided, that is, the 
bard had read and compared Vanity Fair and 
Barchester Towers,—a Sir Launcelot, destined 
to violate the hospitable board and run away 
with the Guinevere of public popularity? Yet 
of this grave charge we cannot acquit Mr. 
Long before Lovel’s matrimonial 
obsequies occasioned more surprise than sorrow, 
Lucy Robarts’s little pony-carriage had dis- 
tanced all competition, and was driving quietly 
up to the winning-post. Now here is surely 
Without entering 
into odiously minute comparisons, and without 
any disparagement of the popular lieutenant, 


| we may confess our unqualified astonishment 





that he should thus have beaten the Com- 
mander upon his own deck. Had he been a 
writer of an entirely different stamp, delight- 
ing to draw fat, jolly portraits of humanity, 
and always sprinkling chubby cheeks with 
tears of rose-water, the success might have 
been assigned to a temporary change in the 
public appetite. But Mr. Trollope may al- 
most be considered a disciple of Mr. Thackeray, 
and the difference between them, however 
great, is a difference less of kind than of de- 
gree. How, then, at such a moment, and in 
the eyes of an eager multitude, was the battle 
lost by thestrong? We believe Mr. Thackeray 
to be so consummate an artist that, if he had 
thought it on the whole best for the Cornhill 
Magazine that the editor should play an in- 
ferior part, he would have committed suicide 
or infanticide without compunction ; but not 
being able to see what advantage could possibly 
spring from such an unnatural sacrifice, we 
are obliged to lay the blame on the bereaved 
shoulders of Lovel. The book is only a little 
one, but still somehow it manages, like an 
under-sized scape-goat, to carry all Mr. 
Thackeray’s most grievous sins against popu- 
larity. It is hopeless even to expect that 
the publishers will allow it to be sent into 
the wilderness; but we wish that meat so 
strong could be specially reserved for the 
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priests and Levites of criticism, and not 
permitted to injure the stomachs of those ac- 
customed to the ordinary Revalenta Arabica of 
the circulating library. 

Amongst these the complaint most com- 
monly brought against Mr. Thackeray is that 
his actors are ordinarily either muffish or 
bad; that it seems to be a maxim of his 
social ethics that the world is only fitted to 
be a paradise for fools, or a den of prey for 
knaves; that he has adopted that archangelic 
doctrine, that virtue is not merely her own 
reward, but is in her own person so beau- 
tiful and desirable, that to strike a fair 
balance between her and her half-sister, vice, 
and prevent her suitors from appearing sordid 
or mercenary, all the loaves and fishes and con- 
fectionery must be carefully transferred to the 
pantry-shelves of vice. For instance, poor 
Colonel Newcome, the gentleman, par excel- 
lence, of modern literature, begins life by 
breaking his heart; again sets it bleeding vi- 
cariously for his son; is bullied to death by a 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and dies in a pauper’s dress. 
This, be it observed, is not our own objection, 
but is very common, and points to one of the 
causes which prevent the wider spread of Mr. 
Thackeray's popularity. Another charge is, 
that even when his characters are not knaves 
or fools, they are sure to be disagreeable, to 
be represented in an unfavourable light,—and 
hence it is charitably inferred and politely as- 
serted that so successful a delineator of such 
characters must be cynical, ungenial, and of 
a cold heart. Now admitting, for indeed it 
cannot be denied, the predominance of black 
or speckled sheep in Mr. Thackeray’s pastures, 
it is easy to find a more philosophical and cha- 
ritable explanation. His genius is eminently 
analytical. Keen and subtle, it takes much the 
same pleasure in disentangling a moral knot 
and bringing some hidden motive to light, as 
it gave Edgar Poe to unravel the mysteries of 
a secret crime, or puzzle out the solution of an 
intricate problem. The tendency of both minds 
is the same, but their provinces differ widely. 
Poe chose whatever was exceptional and 
strange, and, according to. his own favourite 
theory, found great assistance in the apparent 
difficulty of the task. Mr. Thackeray has cho- 
sen the higher and more difficult ground of 
human character, and it is perfectly natural 


should be always bringing out something which 
looks ‘* queer,” to say the least, in the light of 
day. Men don’t make a point of hiding their 
good actions and laudable motives; these are 
generally allowed to lie on the surface, except 
when occasionally modesty hides her blushes 
beneath a very transparent veil. What there- 
fore, to a mind of Mr. Thackeray’s order, 
can be the pleasure or glory of exhibiting 
them? But to show how often benevolence is 
only a name for self-love, justice for mean- 
ness, forbearance for cowardice, humility for 
hypocrisy, with all the other pseudonyms in 
our civilized system of ethics, this is a task 
which calls for ingenuity and a _ thorough 
knowledge of mental anatomy, and no one 
handles the knife with so much skill and pure 

rofessional relish as Mr. Thackeray. That 
1e can, whenever he pleases, describe amiable 
and loveable characters, his works sufficiently 
prove ; but he is not nearly so much at home 
in them, and they are done rather by an ef- 
fort either to relieve the sombre monotony of 
the picture, or as a concession to public weak- 
ness. 

Lovel the Widower is too small a sketch 
to require, on artistic grounds, this toning, 
but we wish that from more grovelling mo- 
tives Mr, Thackeray had condescended to con- 
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sult popular feeling. It is sometimes the case 
that in a slight sketch one getsa Letter insight 
into the naturai genius and peculiar tendencies 
of the artist than from one in which there is 
full play for a variety of principles. Thus, in 
Lovel the Widower, Mr. Thackeray’s detective 
tendency riots undisturbed. When we have 
swallowed the whole, not one character leaves 
a pleasant taste in the mouth of the philan- 
thropist, unless we except Master Pop, and he 
can scarcely do more than flavour his odious 
little sister Cissy. Besides, philanthropy can’t 
consent to dine upon acock-sparrow. Bedford 
might do for an entrée (for philanthropy is far 
too genteel to make a footman the principal 
dish), if he did not forfeit our esteem by his 
insanely unprofessional conduct in the draw- 
ing-room. 
amorous outbreak before the Captain and 
Bessie. Every man’s character is strongly 
tinged by his profession. A doctor is usually 
bland, a lawyer keen, a chimney-sweep uncon- 
ventional. But nowhere do class and caste 
reign so omnivorously as in the plush and 
powder profession. ‘The individual not only 
withers ; the very fountain of his idiosyncrasy 
is poisoned by the treacherous gift of a livery. 
An archbishop at a coronation, a Red Indian 
at the stake, are not under more restraint than 
a well-trained domestic in the drawing-room. 
We hold that butlers are no exception to this 
rule. If they do not actually wear the poisoned 
shirt, they are brought too near to escape its 
baleful influence. We admit that a footman is 
after all only a man, and that therefore a for- 
tiori a butler is subject to human passions and 
infirmities. We even goso far as to allow that, 
in defence of a woman,—perhaps we ought to 
add, an adored woman,—Bedford might in the 
drawing-room have knocked his superior, the 
Captain, down ; but even Mr. Montgomery’s 
“red and raging eye of imagination ” would 
pause before it pictured him over the body of 
the fallen gentleman, bellowing out to a lady 
(for in the drawing-room a governess is a lady), 
** Elizabeth—dear, dear Elizabeth—I love you 
with all my heart, and soul, and strength—-i 
do.” It is hard, very hard to conceive him so 
behaving as a man; it is impossible to con- 
ceive him so behaving as a butier. Indeed, the 


| general treatment of the domestic element, 
| which figures largely in Lovel the Widower, is 
that with this analytical detective tendency he | 


so strange and unnatural, that it sorely tests 


| the article on which especially we found our 


faith in Mr. Thackeray. The feature in his 
works which above all others raises them to 
the first rank among novels, is their marvellous 
fidelity in descriptions of life and society. He 
has not in Baconian fashion taken for his 
province the whole field of knowledge and 
observation, but whatever he has painted 
is so lifelike, that if the New Zealander be 
lucky enough to disentomb a copy of Vanity 
Fair or of The Newcomes, he will know as 
much as we ourselves do of a certain section of 
fashionable society as it at present exists. If 
reading Lalla Rookh be as good as riding on 
a camel’s back through India, reading Mr. 
Thackeray is as good as breakfasting and dining 
half one’s life between Bloomsbury and Bel- 
gravia. His reputation in this respect is so 
deservedly great, that our first impulse is to 
reverse the order of criticism, and borrow our 
experience from the writer instead of attempt- 


‘ing to test the writer by our own scraps of ex- 


perience. But, really, the part Bedford has to 
play in the Putney drama is too much for our 
faith. That he should befriend and patronize 
his old friend and patron, and speak to him of 
gentlemen by their Christian names, is possible, 
if not highly probable; but that even such a 
muff as Mr. Batchelor—for he is an educated 


We allude to his pugilistic and | 





muff, not altogether devoid of the tastes and 
habits of a gentleman—should exchange con- 
fidence with the butler in a love-affair, and 
join in reading private letters, is a fact so out 
of the ordinary routine, that it should at least 
be attested by competent witnesses. What a 
scene, too, when Bedford—the self- ; 
self-reliant butler—merely at the mention of 
Miss Prior’s name, drops his eyes, stamps on 
the ground, groans and hangs down his miser- 
able head, sticks his knuckles into his mourn- 
ful eyes, and exclaims, “ It’s the old, old 
story: it’s you and the Hirish girl over again!” 
But for the pugilistic proposal-scene, y 
mentioned, we should say that nothing could 
be more absurd or improbable’ than the above 
picture. Plato refused to believe, even on 
Homer’s testimony, the blubbering, swear- 
ing, and other unseemly conduct of the god- 
like heroes before ‘Troy ; and supported by this 


‘precedent, we really must refuse to accept even 


from Thackeray so gross a libel on all the ve- 
nerable associations connected with the grave 
name of butler. Certainly it is either Homer 
that nods or we that dream, if such behaviour 
is to be expected from any but a stage valet. 

Nor is Bedford’s tone to Lovel easily ac- 
counted for. What difference, in this civilized 
era, do a few years of faithful service make in 
the relations between master and man? Major 
Pendennis and Morgan, living together thirty 
years, and remaining to the end perfect 
strangers, thanks to the ‘ pitiless distinction 
between class and class,” make a much more 
natural, if a less agreeable, picture. Bedford's 
vagaries leave no room for surprise, or it might 
astonish us to find even the footman Bulkeley, 
the tranquillizing plush upon his limbs, the 
sacred powder upon his head, persist in keep- 
ing on his cap in presence of “* my lady’s” son 
and the governess, and shortly afterwards 
threaten to “ punch off the hugly ’ead” of a 
gentleman-visitor. Even the pretty lady’s- 
maid does not escape. We are not trusted 
much in her company, but in the few glimpses 
we have of her, we find a hideous libel on her 
sex and profession. Although footmen cease to 
be men and never begin to be gentlemen, lady’s- 
maids not only retain the proper pride and 
decorum of their sex, but from constant inter- 
course, often of a most intimate and confiden- 
tial kind, with their old and young mistresses, 
they occasionally put on with the dress, the 
manners, and something even of the refine- 
ment of ladies. We fearlessly appeal to the 
Lady's Paper, the London Journal, the Family 
Herald, the Housemaid’s Friend (if such a 
journal exists), and ask if plain Molly, the 
scullery-maid, would sink the privileges and pro- 
prieties of her sex with the shamelessness as- 
cribed by Mr. Thackeray to pretty Mary Pin- 
horn? It makes us quite indignant to find this 
fascinating young creature represented as seiz- 
ing the hand of the struggling and reluctant 
butler, and with sobs declaring that she wished 
his ‘‘ stony ah-ah-art were round her neck, and 
she at the bottom of a well.” O inversi mores! 
The pretty beggar-maid would not have 
knuckled down in this way to King Cophetua! 
We should strongly advise Mr. Thackeray to 
leave the servants’ hall alone, and keep the 
butler at a respectful distance. 

We have already said that, naughty Pop ex- 
cepted, there is not one agreeable character in 
the book. Old Mrs. Bownington is too foolish, 
The biographer, though he has many good 
qualities, is obtrusively and painfully a muff, 
and a muff as such is not desirable, though 
for his good looks, his good wine, his income 
or family, women and men may be brought to 
like him. Indeed, we fancy that the mutffish 


| biographer is responsible, in great measure, for 
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the a papeelly failure of the story. Artisti- 
ly-he is one of Mr. Thackeray’s best pro- 
ions, and the skill with which, for our 
~~ amusement, he is made to expose and map him- 
self out is very remarkable. But people never 
have been able, and perhaps never-will be able, 
to discriminate between the author and the 
author's mask. A very able and friendly critic, 
reviewing “‘ Maud” in the Quarterly; took Mr. 
Tennyson to task for his praise of war, as 
gravely as if the praise had been uttered in 
the House of Commons, instead of being put 
into the mouth of a half-cracked misanthro- 
pical lover. Just so, when Mr. Batchelor is 
exhibiting most artistically, many readers think 
it too bad of Mr. Thackeray to prose so about 
Glorvina at eon off upon them his stale 
jokes. Mr. skeray rather heightens the 
illusion by making no a to ‘conceal his 
own well-known style, and by endowing the 
muff with his own wit and penetration. In 
fact, it looks almost as if he’ intended to be 
himself regarded as the muff ; and no doubt this 
artifice pays very well where a quiet, retiring 
muff is always bringing upon himself ridicule. 
The ‘‘ delicious pleasantry” of Addison is often 
heightened by this stratagem. But a garru- 
lous, egotistical fool is apt to become a bore, 
and when he is biographer, a bore from whom 
there is no escape. 

As for the two mothers-in-law, it is not 
easy to say which is the more nauseating,— 
the servile meanness of poor plate-seraping 
Mrs. Prior, with her feeble flattery and petty 
larcenies, or the swaggering meaniness of 
Baker, who snarls at the bounty upon which 
she lives. Mrs. Prior perhaps labours under 
this disadvantage, that being a greater no- 
oe Ore ee eae her portrait, 
whichis all the more revolting from its wondrous 
accuracy. The conversation in which she 
wheedles the children out of some jam and 
bread for Augustus, Frederick, and Fanny, is 
perfect. 

Perhaps, however, the heroine is, afterall, 
the most unpopular character. Lady Baker's 
final discomfiture satisfies our indignation, 
while Mrs. Prior is searcely worthy of it; 
but when the curtain falls, scheming, hypo- 
¢ritical Bessie is left smiling and triumphant. 

© unpopularity is the more remarkable, for 
it is evident that Mr. Thackeray, though he 
does not set her up as a model heroine, con- 
siders her a favourable specimen of woman- 
kind, to be regarded with no’ slight admira- 
tion. The fact is, that she exactly realizes 
Mia type of the clever woman in being an ad- 
cen e manager, and rm has before told us 

_ Management implies h isy, wh 
Bessie must be a bit of a | servi rel 
best excuse is that, since she was sixteen, she 


has been so situated that i and 
hypocrisy have become instincts for self-pre- 
servation. As much of her character as she 
can fairly be held responsible for is good and 
sound. She has worked like a slave to support 
her mother, and done her duty to her em- 
ployers. If society has made her a humbug, 
why then it is only fair that she should hum- 
bug society. This is quite enough to content 
a philosopher ready to make allowance for 
human peccabili y, and whose usual estimate 


of human nature does not Jean to romantic | ™ 


optimism. But the ordinary novel-reader, 
less tolerant and discriminating, pronounces 
Bessie a hypocritical, uagrateful jilt, for whom 


loss of situation and perpetual celibacy were | 


scarcely adequate punishment. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, 
We have dwelt rather on the blemishes of 
the book because its merits speak for them- 
selves. In style, humour, and that exquisite 
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scholarship which sits so easily and gracefully 
on every page of Mr. Thackeray's writings; it 
is net inferior to anything he has yet: pro- 
duced. 





THE LATE KING OF HANOVER.* 


WE can perfectly well remember how, in our 
salad days, tg er aa os hae talk under 
their breath about the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the uncanny feeling produced on us by 
this reticence! To us the: King of Hanover 
constantly appeared under a cloud. We heard 
frequent allusions to some horrible,,deed_ in 
which he was mixed up ; and. when. he finally 
quitted this country to rule over his German 
population, the English gave a,sigh of relief 
at seeing the lastof him. . He proved himself 
a first-class monarch iat any rate, and while the 
rest of Germany detested him, his honest Hano- 
verians clung by him through good and evil re- 
port. There was a vast amount of pluck about 


of his own manufacture, and stuck by it to the 


to pieces, some of the democrats, applied to him 
for a little more liberty. He answered them 
bluntly,’ “Tam ‘a King who never say what I 
do not really mean, and promise nothing that 
| I cannot honourably perform.” On the other 
hand, he never allowed the reactionists to pro- 
gress, and whenever’they made any tentatives 


He was determined to be master in his own 
house, and remained so to the last. 
To this King; who inherited all his father's 


Hanoverians have just erected a statue, which 
Herr von Mallortie, Supreme Court-Marshal, 
has accompanied by a life of his old master. 
From such an author we can hardly expect any 
serious biography ; indeed, his book is much 
more remarkable for its list of courtly, visitors 
and ceremonials than for any detailed account 
of the King. Still; there are.some character- 
istic traits connected with the old. gentleman 
which we will proceed to exhume. - Ernest 
Augustus, fifth son of George ILL, was. born 
on Juné 5,1771. Educated under his father’s 
eyes, he proceeded in the autumn of 1786 to 
Gittingen, where of course he had the best 
tutors ; but for all that, learnt very little, Our 
author supplies us with the following explana- 
tion of the Prince’s defective. education :— 


“The Prince displayed a great interest: in reli- 
gions matters, and was fond of reading the Bible. 

e had made some p' in ‘mathematics, but 
his knowledge of Latin was’ ‘his strongest point; 
and it, was noticed at Gottingen that he could ex- 
press himself excellently in that language on paper, 
and was thoroughly.well grounded in it, In French, 
which the Prince naturally spoke well, he lacked a 
readiness in expressing himself on paper; while, on 
the contrary, geography was a perfect terra incog- 
nita to him, for he was ignorant of the most ‘com- 
monplace things, as well as of any notion of the sta- 
tistical relations of countries and their form: of 
government, His knowledge of history was some- 
what better, although not at all» chronologically 
arranged. The Prince ‘soon evinced great. interest 
in his studies, but he-was ever deficient in. the re- 
isite perseverance; and if his exercises turned out 
so well, it must be rather ascribed to his lively good 
| sense and genius’ than to his industry, He was ad- 
| dicted to satire, and had a great liking for discovering 
| the defects of men and their weak and ridiculous 
points. Altogether he was most difficult to manage ; 
| for, although he listened with docility to lectures or 
| good advice, he soon fell into his: former. errors 
| again, and often contrived to turn the warnings of 








* Konia Ernst August. 
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last. In 1848, when thrones, began, tumbling, 


the old man: he gave his:people a constitution |, 





of that nature, he very soon put them down. 


obstinacy, if none of his other good points, the | 





his tutors into ridicule. The result was that he 
soon stood on a painful footing with his suite, and 
hence the terms. existing between him ‘and Colonel 
von Mallortie became most ‘disagreeable to both 
arties, The Prince has: frequently told me, that 
Tuting a whole year he did not once speak to the 
Colonel. Still, his conduct improved ‘with years, 
although the liveliness which, with growing years, 
was combined in him with a good deal of reckless- 
ui the Prince to go astray many a time 
and oft. He, however, speedily recognized the im- 
propriety of his conduct, and gave himself all pos- 
sible trouble to catise it to be overlooked. Still, it 
was difficult to obtain any influence over Prince 
Ernest ; and in this respect he stood far behind his 
brother Adolphus, who ever evinced the greatest 
attention and obedience. The defects, however, with 
each succeeding year yielded, greater scope to his 
good qualities, and the working of réligion upon the 
mind and heart was most perceptible. Phe ‘spirit 
of Uhristianity became clearer to the Prince, and 
ood ' principles took. root, in. his inclinations ‘and 
Fochings. Prinee Ernest: more and more displayed a 
calmness in listening to good.advice and a pleasant 
inclination toward: what was..good. He especially 
ssed' a natural openness, which emanated from 
is good heart, and this’ ensured the effects of good 
edneation and supervision. His application to his 
studies became perceptibly greater, and the effect of 
what he learned deeper. ‘here was fair ground 
for hoping that a fixed and Christian character 
would avert those dangers.of youth to which his 
liveliness and inclinations too easily exposed him,” 


Ernest Augustus expressed himself far more 
concisely about his behaviour at Gottingen. 
When he paid his last visit to the university 
town, and listened to the greatest praise from 


| the Professor about his student years, he shook 


his grey head, and merely'said, ** Youth has no 
virtue.” When he returned to London, it was 
considered necessary to give him a striet: mili- 
tary training, and he received -his commission 
as Captain in the 9th Light Dragoons, He 
displayed rare bravery in the French war, and 
the following ‘description his biographer gives 
us is fully confirmed by historians ;— 


* During the tedious siege of Valenciennes, the 
9th Dragoons were enga on outpost duty, and 
had ‘several skirmishes.,.with the enemy, in which 
the Prince took part. Ever animated by a lively 
desire to thrash the enemy, he was, like the rest, 
frequently exposed, to imminent peril of his life. 
On August6, he ran) great danger at Villers-en- 
Couchée, for, while: supporting the skirmishers, he 
found himself obliged to attack a superior body of 
the enemy; ‘and was, surtounded. In this instance 


; the odds were far more than man to man: and the 
' Prince seemed only to have the choice between dis- 





graceful captivity .and a heroic death. The’ royal 
Prince defended himself in a manner worthy of ‘his 
great ancestors; and when he was hurled to the 

‘ound by a charge of the enemy, his faithful 
ollowers: sacrificed their lives in defending him. 
The action: lasted a long time: every man engaged 
bore signs of the bravest defence, and the heroic 
Commandant had not the fewest of these. He 
received, for instance, a very dangerous sabre-stroke 
on the side of the head. At length some squadrons 
dashed up'and rescued the Prince. It was in this 
affair that he was’ cut out by Schrider, a dragoon, 
who, when an old man, described how. the Prince’s 
uniform was completely cut to pieces by the sabre- 
strokes ‘of the French. When the campaign opened 
again in 1794, the regiment fought.a smart action 
on the 10th May, in which the Prince received two 
wounds.” As he lost an eye on this occasion, the 
Prince was compelled to return ‘to England. On 
August 18, he was promoted Major-General, and 
made Lieut.-Colonel of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 
After his recovery, ‘he rejoined: his: regiment. in 
October, 1794, and commanded it at. Nymwegen. 
In this action the Prince broke his. sabre, and was 
attacked by a French dragoon, who dealt a furious 
blow at his head. The Prince parried it with the 
remaining portion of his blade, threw his arms 
round his opponent, dragged. him from his horse, 
and carried him prisoner into camp. Dnuring the 
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remainder of the campaign, more important com- | 
mands were entrusted to the Prince, especially that 
of the rear-guard of the Hanoverian army, with 
whom he fought many and brilliant actions.” 


In 1795 the Prince quitted active service, 
and became, unfortunately for himself, a zea- 
lous politician. He was always sure to be found 
on the side of the party op to the people ; 
and as he expressed his feelings in the most 
sarcastic and cutting language, he soon became 
the moxt detested of all the Peers. The most 
shameful accusations were brought against him, 
in order to satiate the savageness of the popu- 
lace, and pamphlets charged him with cheat- 
ing, forgery, and even murder. He was said 
to have attacked and killed his valet in the 
night; but in reality the affair was as Herr von 
Mallortie describes it :— 


“ The murderous attack made on the Duke on the 
night of June Ist, 1810, naturally created an intense 
excitement in London, and was employed by his 
enemies in a most dis 1 manner, in order to 
place the detested Prince in an odious light. The 
excitement against the Prince had reached its acme 
at this period, when a Whig Ministry had attained 
power, and public insults to the Prince were no 
rarity. He was known in England:as the leader of 
the High Tory party, and thus:lost favour with the 
populace: on this account no faith must be placed 
in the rumours which were propagated at the time 
about his private life. Judging from all I heard 
from the King himself about this melancholy catas- 
trophe, I.am convinced that attempted revenge on 
the part of his servant occasioned the fearful deed. In 
1843 the King very calmly explained to me the whole 
affair, on the scene of action, and regretted that 
Salis had taken his own life, after failing in his at- 
tempted murder; and that, a mysterious veil was 
thus thrown over the catastrophe. This valet, who 
was left-handed, was found in the fourth apartment 
from the sleeping-room, with: a razor in his left 
hand, which proved that he had cut his own throat. 
The Duke was asleep, and was aroused during the 
night by a blow on his head; while half awake, he 
received a second, which produced a frightful loss of 
blood. The Duke saw in a mirror, hanging on the 
opposite wall, an uplifted sabre raised to strike him; 
he tried to seize it with his hands, and wounded his 
fingers fearfully with the sharp instrument. The 
Duke then leaped out of bed to pursue: the mur- 
derer and arouse his servants, who slept two rooms 
off. While trying to do this, he was repeatedly 
wounded with the sabre, and must have succumbed, 
had not the blows frequently been arrested by the 
doors in the darkness, The Duke soon after lost 
his senses, which was very natural, after his great 
loss of blood; and his servants, who hurried up at 
the disturbance, hastened to send for the doctors. 
The Duke was on the same day removed to Carlton 
House, where he lay in a dangerous state for several 
weeks. According to the - gem of the physicians, 
the.Duke had only to thank his powerful consiitu- 
tion for his escape, and few mortals would have-re- 
covered. The Duke ag en told me that his 
nervous system was so fearfully shaken, that he 
conld not endure the slightést noise: He was un- 
able to bear the scratching’ of a pen, and always 
shrieked if any one touched the ‘bed-clothes.” 


Tn 1815 the Duke of Cumberland espoused 
the widow of Prince William of Salm-Braun- 


* fels, a sister of Queen Juouise of Prussia. As 


his family was not pleased with the mateh, he 
avoided England for a lengthened period, and 
resided in Berlin. But if any great measure 
were coming on in Parliament, sueh as Catho- 
lic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, &c., he 
would hurry over to make use of his influence 
at Court. ‘The natural result was, that the old 
accusations were again brought up against him 
and increased. In one matter he was perhaps 
justly blamed: when there was a prospect of 


the crown devolving on the Princess Victoria, ' 


the Orange Lodges wished to make Ernest 
Augustus successor to the throne. He was-the 


Grand Master of these Lodges, and this posi-, 


Seed 


‘tion ‘cast @ serious suspicion upon | 
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tailed a severe reprimand from Parliament. 
Herr von: Mallortie, howeyer, assures us that 
the Duke was;an utter. stranger to these in- 
trigues, in which his name was used without 
his sanction. 

In 1837 he assumed the government of 
Hanover, and all our readers will remember 
what a storm in a washing-basin he produced 
by revoking the Constitution of 1833. He 
declared it invalid, because he had not given 
his assent as agnate. As the Germanic Con- 
ae ae which the estates of regpte| 
appealed, declared itself incompetent, the 
fight of the Hanoverians for their rights had 
no result. ‘Still the King was tolerably popu- 
lar, and it was @ great thing in his favour that 
he was the first King for more than a century 
who did not simultaneously reign over Eng- 
land. ‘The interests of the Hanoverians were 
no longer subordinated to those of the Eng- 
lish, and Hanover once again became a ‘* Resi- 
denz.” ‘The King’s good points were, dis- 
covered, and most people were delighted at 


his bluntness, ‘because it-.was genera di- 
rected inst’ the arro nobility. . Hun- 
dreds of stories are current about this in 


Hanover, but Herr von Mallortie is much too 
courteous to transcribe more than three. Still, 
they will serve‘to establish our position. 

The King ‘thought proper to. appoint the 
daughter of a meritorious officer nun in one 
of the convents. ‘The Abbess was not satisfied 
with the choice, and wrote a letter of protest 
to the King, in which, however, she produced 
no facts, ‘but merély appealed to rumour... The 
King, who thought it unjust to.expose a young 
lady's reputation in this way, determined to 

unish the Abbess forsher lack of charity in 
lis own sarcastic fashion. He wrote her a 
letter, in whicli he showed the dangers of lis- 
tening to rumour and vague accusations, which 
might be employed against anybody ; and con- 
cluded ‘his sermon with the remark, ‘‘ What 
would you say, my Lady Abbess, if the rumour 
were spread'about you, that in former. years 
you were delivered of twins? still, I should 
only be inclined ‘to believe one-half.” This 
letter was sent by express at a late hour to the 
conyent, and we can easily conceive what a 
fright the Abbess was in at receiving a royal 
dispatch at such an hour. Still, respect com- 
pelled het to open the letter at once, in the 
presence of all the cunventual ladies. We need 
not describe her surprise at the contents, but 
merely say that the King was. perfectly satis- 
fied with the result of his correspondence. 

When. Deichmann, the aged sexton of the 
Palace Chapel, a person well known in the city, 
expired, and the Minister infermed the Wiss 
of the fact at dinner, the latter asked, ‘ An 
whom do you propose for the vacancy?” ‘The 
Minister replied, that he could not decide that, 
but first must ask the opinion of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, as the ‘situation would have.to 
be given to some one belonging to the minor 
clergy. ‘The King answered, with excessive 
sarcasm, that he did not see it, and that he 
would settle the matter himself by giving the 
appointment to a musician in his Garde-du- 
Corps: The Minister was, horrified ; ‘but’ for 
all that, on the next day, a bugler of that regi- 
ment was appointed sexton, We, are bound 
to add, that this person had formerly been at 
the schoolmaster’s seminary, and his great 
talent as musician had caused his enlistment in 
the Guards’ band. Another time the King 
read in the papers that a postmaster of Celle, 
a worthy old man whom the King had spoken 
with on his frequent journeys, had celebrated 
his jubilee, and the Finance Minister had sent 
him fifty louis-d’or on the occasion. ‘The King 









a fifty hiya fi 

improper to give any one fi! "or for 
fifty years’ faithful service, The Minister ex- 
cused himself by saying that the matter had 


a to him.too i ificant to trouble his’ 
N njesty with, but the King replied : “* Por the 
faithful servant it is not insignificant to have 


served his King honestly for fifty years: I will 
prove to the man that his King attaches value. 
to it, and will send him this very day the Che- 
valier Cross of the Guelphic Order.” The 
King at once gave orders to that effect; and 
when the postmaster came to express his grati- 
tude, the King made him stay to dinner, and 
the Minister was obliged to be present. Flere 
our authority breaks down, and we aré com- 


— to ent our information about the 
<ing from other sources. Ag 


is daily life was most regular and mono- 
tonous : after saying his prayers, he left his 
bed at eight o'clock, and finished dressing by 
ten.| From that, time he granted audience to 


| his Ministers, and usually rode out between one 


and two o’elock. At five dinner was served, 


was played... During the King’s later years 
his habits were cul to this extent, that he 
left his bed at a later hour, dined alone at two 
o'clock, but always made his appearance at the 
Court dinner, and after a few hours devoted 
to business, met. a small party of ladies and 
gentlemen at the tea-table. The game at whist 
was entirely given up toward the end, and this 
robably was occasioned by his weak eyesight, 
for it is certain that, after his return 
England in 1843, his sight ey daily worse, 
An occupation that cost the King much time, 
was his extensive correspondence with many 
persons, especially in England, to which coun- 
try. a great number of letters were expedited 
twice a week, During the last few years of 
his life the King dictated his letters, as writing 
affected his sight: he had a great talent in 
this, and in important letters, especially English 
and French, he displayed an admirable logical 
sequence. The King was not so well versed ‘in 
German; he was frequently coarse in his ex- 
pressions, and p 'y comical: but his letters 
were always to the point, and the cleverness of 
the man could ever be traced in them when 
the subject of the letter interested him. He 
was indefatigable ; he gould work for six hours 
at a stretch, and remain ak opee! fresh, when 
the writer might be completely exhausted. The 
King was. extremely punctual in answering 
letters: no private letter was left unno- 
ticed, for. he, considered this a mark of good 
breeding.. He had great pleasure in receiving 
letters, and awaited the arrival of the post 
with extreme impatience, for his active mind 
incessantly required fresh pabulum. 
Each Wednesday he was accessible to all 
persons, and. listened to every prayer and 
every complaint, All were most graciously 
treated, and felt delighted at the pleasant way 
in which the King ing aired into the slightest 
details, and displayed the most thorough know- 
; ledge of the matters under discussion. Every 
| petition was either read by the King or to him, 
} 





and sent by him to the proper authorities for 

a report.. Nor must we omit to mention the 
| King’s purely religious feelings: as long as his 
‘ health permitted it he regularly attended the 
| service in the Castle Chapel, or the private 
, Anglican service in his Palace. He paid the 
| highest reverence to the pure ing of 


| Christ, but ail sectarianism and pietism dis- 
' gusted him, ‘Do you not think 


, Superin- 


was greatly surprised, and asked the Minister, . . 
aa ie ws-tort-hoon informed. a 
jubilee and the money present, which he wo ‘ 

have sanctioned, as he considered i 


and after it, during summer, he would ride or’ 
drive out ; while in, the evening a game of whist 
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tendent-General,” the King once said, ‘‘that the domestic peace, he is afflicted with a nagging | his widow with the new Earl of Seaton- 
old belief of our fathers and of our youth, free and extravagant wife, and three nagging and | ville, guardsman, millionaire, crossing-sweeper, 
from all hypocritical observance, and subsisting extravagant stepdaughters, by whom he is most | costermonger, novelist, nigger-minstrel, pri- 


without tracts and hole-and-corner prayers, was grievously henpecked and otherwise maltreated 
a glorious faith ?” There has rarely been a King in mind, body, and purse. Ina happy moment 
who demanded such sacrifices from his suite as the Deus ex machind, in the shape of an un- 
dil Ernest Augustus, and yet he possessed the expected bankruptcy, offers him an escape from 
niagic power of enchaining all those who un- his tormentors. Leaving his wife and en- 
derstood him. His great originality, his sharp cumbrances to their own devices, and the en- 
sense, and general mental superiority, were the joyment of a jointure of £2000 a year, he gives 
qualities in this Nestor of German Princes, | himself out to be dead, and sets himself reso- 
which must everywhere meet with recognition, | lutely to work to retrieve his shattered for- 
and cause much to be overlooked. His per- | tunes. Being a skilled musician, a brilliant 
sonal servants, above all, had a hard time of writer, and a most scientific boxer, it might 
it; but they respected him, and although badly | have been supposed that he might have ren- 
requited—regard being had to their duties, | dered his surpassing talents available in any of 
which during the last years went on day and | these lucrative professions; but Mr. Mont- 
night—they performed them with indefatigable | morency is made of sterner stuff, and casting 
zeal. The King spoke but little with his sur- | his qualifications to the winds, determines to 
roundings: no one dared to offer him a peti- | make his own way in another and more ar- 
tion, or if he did so, he was at once referred to | duous occupation. He accordingly purchases 
the proper authories. For all that, though, the | a broom, and disguising himself in a wig and 
late King of Hanover was beloved by all who | black patch, commences life again as a cross- 
came in personal contact with him. ing-sweeper. Subsequently he is promoted to 
We fear that our honest account will offer | the dignity of a costermonger, and eventually 

a great shock to English radicals ; but we can- of nigger-melodist ; but the multifarious nature 
not help it. We may be friends of Plato, that | of his professional avocations does not prevent 
is, of liberal reform ; but, at the same time, we | him finding leisure to indite a fashionable 
are greater friends of truth, and we have told | novel, and make the acquaintance of a fair fel- 
it in these columns of a much maligned man. | low lodger, who subsequently turns out to be 
Possibly, the King’s indiscreet remark to Von | the daughter of a certain Sir Cloudesly Hard- 
Humboldt, that his professors were like ladies | castle, and the wife of one Captain Carnagie— 
of easy virtue, wko bestowed their favours on | the stage villain of the story—who has been 
the highest bidder, may explain much of his | separated from her for some time, but who is 
unpopularity among the German liberals. now attempting to discover her whereabouts, 
‘| in the hopes of obtaining possession of her 

little daughter, and thus intimidating her 
into supplying him with funds. Mr. Mont- 
morency, in the exercise of his peripatetic 
calling, comes across the above-mentioned 
Captain ; and, by one of these singular coinci- 
dences familiar to novel-writers, having been | 
admitted into that worthy’s confidence, learns | 





NEW NOVELS. 





The Self-Divorced ; or, The School for Wives. 
By Captain Curling, Author of The Soldier of 
Fortune. (Tinsley.) Among the many crude, | the whole of his design, and like a true hero | 
ill-conditioned works of fiction which it has | of romance, at once proceeds to counteract it. 
been our misfortune to peruse in our capacity | He is of course successful, and after going 





| vate soldier, and general hero. From the 
above meagre outline, in which we can con- 
scientiously inform our readers not a single in- 
cident has been wittingly exaggerated, a suffi- 
cient idea may be formed of the merits of this 
most extraordinary work. For one thing only 
are we deeply grateful to the author, viz. that 
he has closed his incomprehensible narrative at 
the end of Vol. IL., sai spared his readers—if 
such can be found—the infliction of the con- 
ventional proportions of the Minerva Press. 
One word in conclusion : the amount paid by 
the fashionable publisher for the copyright of 
Mr. Montmorency’s successful novel, The 
Broomstick, the Banjo, and the Bad Wife, 
was £20. If Messrs. Tinsley Brothers have 
not obtained The Self- Divorced on easier terms, 
| we must be pardoned for remarking that they 
| have scarcely displayed their usual acumen in 
| the negotiation. 





| Leila Marston. By Sydney Ellis. (Saun- 
ders and Otley.) ‘This tale is simple enough. 
Without a mother, and a mere school-girl, the 
heroine was left to the care of a father, who, 
having married again, and made a mésalliance, 
neglected Leila and her brother for his second 
wife and family. Her brother dying, she 
marries Colonel St. John, a man treble her 
own age, and towards whom she had hitherto 
felt almost as a daughter. Of course there 
is a want of congeniality in their dispositions, 
and not finding herself ‘‘an old man’s dar- 
ling,” but in fact rather the opposite occa- 
sionally, if is very natural she should ap- 
| preciate and return the friendship of Sir 
\ edward Corbyn—a handsome and talented 
| man, a friend of her husband, and unluckily 
| just the sort of person she found she ought to 
have married instead of the Colonel. The 
most honourable intentions on both sides were 
in a fair way for becoming fatal to the peace 
of-all concerned, when death stepped in to save 








of reviewers, we have met with few that for 
inanity of design and feebleness of execution 
can compare with the two attractively-bound 





through many surprising adventures, has the 
gratification of restoring the child to the 


| mother, and reconciling the latter to her aris- 


volumes now before us. Some evil influence | tocratic father, Sir Cloudesly. Having accom- 


must assuredly have been tampering with Cap- | 


tain Curling’s pen ; for it is scarcely conceiv- 


egg all that could be expected of him, our 
nero, at the outbreak of the Russian war, again 


| our heroine from almost certain disgrace, and 
| place her lover upon a bed of dangerous illness, 
| from which he ‘ never fully recovered.” ‘The 
| Colonel soon subsides again into his old ba- 
' chelor habits, and “‘ rarely smiles,” which is the 
‘last we hear of him. We are told that this 


able that a writer whose previous production | enters the army, and after having served , Story is written to advance a moral—if so, it 


gave such a high promise of excellence, could | 


have sat down in his sober senses and delibe- 
rately perpetrated such a literary enormity as 
The Self-Divorced. It would be asore puzzle, 
we imagine, even to one of Captain Curling’s 
most enthusiastic admirers—not excepting the 
gentleman whose name figures in the dedica- 
tory preface—albeit, as we are there informed, 
“his whole life is passed in alleviating the 
woes of others”—to discover a single redeeming 
feature in the whole of this singularly purpose- 
less story. The characters are overdrawn, and 
as much unlike human fiesh and blood as could 
well be imagined; the plot is overstrained and 
unnatural; and the dialogue generally is so 
painfully pointless and desultory as to render 
the not unfrequent introduction of the argot of 
the prize-ring comparatively fresh and piquant. 
After unravelling to the best of our ability the 
tissue of singular coincidences and startling 
improbabilities of which the story is composed, 
we are enabled to present our readers with the 
following résumé of the incidents. The hero is 
a middle-aged but highly-gifted gentleman of 
the aristocratic name and lineage of Mont- 
morency, who in early life had been a soldier, 
but, on arriving at years of discretion, aban- 
doned the sword for the ledger, and set up for 
a millionaire. Unfortunately, however, for his 





through the Crimean campaign, returns home 
‘Jord of a medal and nothing besides,” and 
betakes himself to his old occupation of cross- 
ing-sweeping. While thus employed, in the 
vicinity of Hanover Square, a wedding cortége 
passes by, the principals in which he finds on 


inquiry are no other than his own wife and | 
the Duke de Montidier, who turns out to be 


our old friend and villain Captain Carnagie. 
Our hero rushes up to the altar, and throwing 
off his disguise of broom, patch, and wig, inter- 
rupts the interesting ceremony, giving the 
pseudo-duke a hint to vanish—of which it is 
needless to say he forthwith avails himself. The 
expectant bride, in her disappointment at hav- 
ing lost the coveted coronet, returns home and 
takes poison ; but discovering immediately af- 
terwards from a letter that her husband had 
succeeded to an earldom through the death of a 
relative, thinks better of the rash act and rings 
for the stomach-pump. ‘The shock, however, 
is too much for her system. She rallies for a 
few days and then dies, to the great relief of 
both reader and husband. From this point 
there is a straight run to the finish. ‘The vil- 
lain Captain falls into the hands of the police, 
and caer away with himself, thus removing 
the only obstacle to the climax of this melo- 
dramatic chain of incidents—the marriage of 


is badly constructed for the purpose—the 
| sympathy excited throughout for the unfortu- 
| nate heroine leaving the abstract lesson at the 
| end without much force. A clergyman is sup- 
| posed to be the writer, and he certainly ought 
| to be qualified for the task of administering a 
| moral forcibly, as he tells us on one occasion 
he could have flung his book from the reading- 
desk at the heads of some people in church 
who were misbehaving themselves. The ladies 
will perhaps admire this work when they read 


the following apostrophe of the reverend au- 
thor :— 


“Women of England, as a body, then, I say, 
shake off your slanderous, gossiping, malignant 
mode of speaking of each other and of us... . Have 
you never stolen the good name and fair reputation 
of an acquaintance, Madam? Have you never mur- 
dered the character or credit of a friend, Madam?” 


Hills and Plains. Two Vols. (Smith and 
Elder.) This is a sneering, merciless book, 
but decidedly clever. The style is a very close, 
and by no means unsuccessful, imitation of that 
of Mr. Thackeray. But the story, such as it is, 
is quite original; and as the scene is laid in 
Tota, the writer has had the advantage of 
comparatively new ground; for, much as has 
been written about jungles and tigers, cam- 
| paigns and mutinies, the social condition of 
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our countrymen in the East has received but 
little attention. ‘The plot is exccedingly | 
meagre, but it is, we believe, realistic to be | 
negligent in this particular, and the pupil can- 
not be said to have deviated from the practice 
of his master. The hero is a foolish young 
civilian who marries a pretty girl in a hurry, 
and finds out at his leisure that she does not 
eare about him. This young lady, whose 
name is Flora, goes to the hills shortly after 
her marriage for her health, being sick—of her 
husband. Arrived there, she demeans herself 
in a manner which causes scandal, and though 
really innocent as far as actions go, acquires 
an unenviable reputation. This fact, commu- 
nicated to her husband in the plains at a mo- 
ment when his creditors are more than usually 
pressing, and sour admonitions from the higher 
powers are bringing painfully to his notice 
what the author had previously informed us 
—that he was no Solomon—induces an attack 
of fever, which he aggravates by smoking and 
drinking. He lies at death’s door. Then his 
wife hurries to his side, and having met with no 
return from the gentleman to whom she wished 
to transfer her affections, determines to repent. 
Her husband recovers, they are reconciled, and 
we, apparently, are wished to believe that they 
live happily afterwards ; though as the gentle- 
man does not improve in intellect, and the lady 
only salves over her heartlessness with a morbid 
display of unfelt piety, it is difficult to conceive 
upon what better foundation their second at- 
tempt at connubial bliss was founded than their 
first. The rise, progress, and decline of this 
misunderstanding between the two, forms the 
backbone of the narrative ; the underplot con- 
sisting of some trifling difficulties m marrying 
off two sisters of the hero, who reside in the 
hills. It may well, then, be inquired, In what 
can consist the interest of the novel? The 
answer to this is, that the book is worth read- 
ing because it is clever. The sneering is very 
neatly put; the characters are described and 
discriminated with considerable skill ; the style 
is always witty, and, in places, graphic: the 
sketch, for example, of Beauclerk Cottage, in 
the mountains, combines singular accuracy with 
a large portion of picturesqueness. Nor is the re- 
resentation of Indian lifealtogethera false one: 
it is as faithful as a representation of any so- 
ciety, written in that spirit, can be. Were it 
possible to portray, accurately, any body of hu- 
man beings without the assistance of sentiment 
and idealism, the author, with pains, might be- 
come a trustworthy delineator. But such, hap- 
pily, not being the case, till he changes his mood, 
1e will never produce anything better than a 
photograph taken in very bad light. All the 
male characters, without exception, are second- 
rate, or disagreeable, or profligate, or aban- 
doned. The females are better, but they are 
insipid creatures; and the only one with any 
claim to intellect and principle is described as 
unusually plain: such being the device by which 
alone, in this instance, the author thought he 
could escape from his bugbear—idealism. The 
mixed nature of human beings is at once the 
stumbling-block of the artist and the despair 
of the moral philosopher. For whilst nothing 
short of genius can depict man’s highest aspi- 
rations and the august sentiments of which he 
is capable, the boldest may well shrink from 
unveiling those lower instincts, where his capa- 
bility of sin give him an advantage in degrada- 
tion over the beast. To suggest mean and 
unworthy motives for almost every human 
action, to point out in our noblest emotions 
those physical conditioas with which they are 
clogged, is called stripping society of its mask, 
describing men as they are, and so forth. 
But the real truth is, no one dare describe 
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the lower part of our nature as it really 
is. The writers of the. present day, who 
profess to lay bare society, not only fail be- 


| cause their theory of human character is in- 


correct, but because, having insisted so much 


on the predominance of the bad, they shrink 


at last from depicting it. Society will not 


| allow the veil to be wholly withdrawn. When 


Swift ventures on his Yahoo, there isa general 
ery of ‘‘ Shame:” we reject the picture with 
scorn, and retaliate on the painter with seve- 
rity. And yet divest man of his sentiments 
and his emotions, and the malignant fable 
only too truly represents all that is left. We 
disagree, then, with the sneering, unworthy, 
and inadequate views of life propounded by 
the school of which the author before us is so 
industrious a scholar, but we are bound to say 
his two volumes are piquant reading. They 
would be far better than the general run of 
novels, were it only for the fact that they pre- 
serve grammar and sense throughout. 


“Tn these modern days, broken hearts can be as 
cleverly cemented as broken china, and the man who 
invests in the damaged article very often leads a 
long and contented life without discovering the 
flaw.” 


If this kind of thing is to be said at all, it is 
well to put it so compactly. The dreadful 
insensible death often terminating fever is thus 
described :— 


“ Hurled suddenly down by his malady from the 
highest to the lowest grade of animal creation, he 
was perishing with less sensation or cognizance of 
change than the sea-anemone feels when left be- 
hind by the treacherous tide to fade and shrink on 
the fast-drying sand.” 


These scraps—and they are fair specimens of 
the style of the book—do not strike us as the 
workmanship of an unpractised hand, but 
we are unaware whether we have perused 
any other work of the same writer. The 
Hindostanee phrases injudiciously introduced 
here and there.will prove a source of annoy- 
ance to the general reader; nor can we ap- 
prove the system of nomenclature which has 
directed the baptism of the characters. Here 
the writer might with advantage have followed 
more closely the example of his favourite 
master. Nothing can be more delicate than 


the skill with which Mr. Thackeray composes | 


his proper names. But in Hills and Plains, 
when the oriental disguise is removed, we meet 
with such sad platitudes as Mr. Witless, a 
judge, Dr. Bone, a surgeon, Mr. Envelope, a 
secretary, and more of the kind. ‘These smack 
of the workshop of Mr. Samuel Warren, to 
whom the happy thought is due of slily satir- 
izing an attorney by dubbing him “ Oily 
Gammon.” But the sum of the matter is that, 
despite all faults, this Indian novel is worth 
reading because it is not dull. 
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SHORT NOTICES. ~ 





Underground London. By John Hollingshead. 
(Groombridge and Sons.) Mr. Hollingshead is es- 
seutially a popular writer. ‘There is a piquant and 
gossiping freshness about his style and manner 
which irresistibly communicates itself to the reader, 
and invests with an air of novelty and interest the 
most commonplace and uninviting subjects. We 
are by no means satisfied that Mr. Hollingshead 
could not render even a Parliamentary Blue-Book 
pleasant reading, for assuredly this would be no very 
extraordinary feat for a writer who has smoothed 
over the stubborn asperities of facts and figures, 
dallied playfully with surveyors’ statistics, and re- 
velled in the romance of gas-companies and sewers’ 


commissioners. Mr. Hollingshead’s original, in- 
quiring, and peculiarly practical turn of mind is 
strongly displayed in his sketches of Underground 
London. Abjuring as unsatisfactory and insufficient 
the second-hand information of blue-books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and even the proffered aid of friendly 
sewer-engineers and obliging secretaries, he deter- 
mined to convince himself by ocular inspection of 
the state of the nether world of London, and ac- 
cordingly made preparations for a “long, sloppy, 
mudlarky survey” among these unsavoury regions. 
The authorities, on being applied to, obligingly 
placed at his disposal a free passage through any 
of their Tartarean dominions. They had blood- 
sewers—a delicate article—running underneath the 
meat-markets—boiling-sewers, where thesteam forced 
its way through the gratings in the roadways, like 
the vapour from the hot-springs of Iceland—“and 
where the sewer-cleansers got something very like 
a Turkish bath at the expense of the ratepayers,”— 
sewers of every style of subterranean architecture— 
egg-shaped, barrel-shaped, arched and square— 
sewers of every degree of repulsiveness, such as 
those where manufacturing chemists and soap and 
cundle-makers most do congregate — vpen 

sewers fruitful in watercresses, and closed town 
sewers, with roof covered with a luxuriant growth 
of “edible fungi.” After considerable hesitation 
amid this embarras de richesses, our enterprising au- 
thor finally selected the King’s Scholars sewer, and 
actually explored the whole extent of this modern 
cloaca maxima from the Finchley Road down to its 
outlet into the Thames a little above Vauxhall 
Bridge! This achievement confessedly places be- 
yond cavil Mr. Hollingshead’s claim to be heard as 
an authority on matters connected with Underground 
London ; and the enthusiasm with which he dis- 
courses upon the various wonders of this mysterious 
region proves satisfactorily that his unique oppor- 
tunities have not been thrown away. He enters 
largely into the “ gossip” and “ history ” of the sewers 
—lingering lovingly over the old legend, and trac- 
ing the courses of indistinct channels and time-ho- 





noured sluices with an affectionate regret such as a 
paleologist might display over an obliterated pa- 
| limpsest. Our author devotes comparatively little 
| space to his account of the gas-arteries of the 
| metropolis and underground railways, regarding 
| them probably as modern innovations unworthy of 
the attention of the sewer-ologist. Nevertheless, 
| under the heading of the “Genii of the Lamp” we 
| have a very interesting account on the gac-supply» 
| from its first introduction into Pall Mall, by Mr. 
| Winsor, in 1807, down to the present day. Among 
| other curious statistics of gas and gas-companies, 
| Mr. Hollingshead calculates the length of the gas- 
| pipes in Underground London to be upwards of 
2200 miles, and upwards of 8000 miles of house 
service-pipes. The total number of London street 
| lamps supplied with gas is 37,728, the average dis- 
| tance from each other being seventy-five yards. Mr. 
| Hollingshead throughout has devoted especial at- 
tention to statistics, which are apparently very care- 
fully compiled and neatly arranged in tabular forms. 
To a large class of readers these will doubtless not 
be the least interesting features of Underground 
London. 


The A BC of Thought. By the Rev. W. G. 
Davies. (Williams and Norgate.) The student of 
logic and psychology will find much valuable as- 
sistance in this unpretending little volume. Mr. 
Davies certainly to a very remarkable de- 
gree that most important qualification of the in- 
structor—clearness and lucidity of expression ; for 
even jn the few instances where he has failed in 
conveying his exact meaning, the failure may be 
fairly ascribed to the necessary conciseness of style 
entailed by the attempt to embrace such a wide 
field of inquiry in the narrow compass of a hundred 
and forty-four pages. Notwithstanding, however, 
the suggestive character of the title-page, we must 
caution the neophyte in these studies against ex- 
pecting a purely elementary treatise ; for a very con- 
siderable proportion of Mr. Davies’s commentary 
will be in a great measure unintelligible to the 
reader who has not made some slight previous ac- 





quaintance with the more elaborate works of Mr. J. 


|S. Mill and Sir William Hamilton, or at least with 
, the technical nomenclature employed by these emi- 
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nent authorities, To howe, however, who have 


“progressed thus far, this 


material service as a pioneer ‘to @’ more advanced 


course of\study. Its imperfections are few and far 


« between, and these, we feel «assured, are more the 
result of haste than of incapacity: To cite a single 
example, While attempting to refute the Idealistic 
theory that the esse of the external world is percipi, 
he remarks :-—“ The question to be decided is not 
whether any object do exist'in an unknown condi- 

| tion, but'whether it be possible for it so'to exist ? 
Reason concludes that it is’ possible’; and that the 
world existed ages before man first: trod on its sur- 
face, and realized to himself its varied and wondrous 
existence.” Surely the most thorough-going Idealist 
would never attempt to controvert such a self-éevi- 
dent proposition. . Mr. Davies apparently forgets 
that: man” and “ percipient being” are not conver- 
tible terms. 


International Policy.; By Philip James Bailey, 
Author of Festus. (Saunders and)/Otley.) The 
author of Festus has come out.in,a new character. 
He has.abandoned verse-making and taken to book- 
making, It must necessarily. be a difficult task for 
a mind that has once been under the. influence of 


the divine afflatus to descend to the level of ordinary . 


pore, and we must therefore not.be surprised. to 
nd, in Mr. Bailey’s flirtation with the matter-of- 
fact muse of history, a few 
allegiance he formerly owned tu, her. more air 
and fanciful sister, It is very. possible that Mr: 
Bailey may have a most profound acquaintance with 
international policy in all its bearings, but the most 
complaisant critic could. scarcely venture to assert 
that he possessed the art of communicating’ his 
knowledge... The majority of his. facts are. un- 
questionably true, but then unfortunately they are 
not new, and it is at best. but, an unsatisfactory 
process to wade through some two hundred and 
seventy pages of such a dry subject as International 
Policy, and, find ourselves at the. conclusion ‘no 
further advanced than when we first.dipped into the 
preface. Mr. Bailey's preface, indeed, is sufficient in 
itself to deter any one, save the most.adventurous and 
determined reader, from any further advance. We 
scarcely ever remember coming across a, more 
knotty bit of reading. Its ponderously long sen- 
tences, overlaid with ponderonsly long words and 
magniloquent metaphors, would be sufficient, .we 
should imagine, to baffle the most enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr, Bailey who ever forced his way 
through the, heaviest page of Festus, Nor are 
certain in the work itself much more 
comprehensible. We are told in the first, page 
that the permanence of Austria “as.a leading 
Power is apparently and simply (sic) a beneficial 
necessity.” That with the Prussians, albeit “tolerant 
almost: to a fault, and temperate: nearly to excess, 
their creed is nullified neither by a gl egotism 
nor a fervid fanaticism.”, Again, that * e, the 
serene of iy Scythia ies Sarmatia of anti- 
quity, the type of irresponsible power, the symbol 
and signification of national pg is sekeoeliy 
distinguished by a policy selfish and saturnine, 
and, in its application, but monotonously suc- 
cessful,” &c,, &e. The good taste of some of Mr, 
Bailey’s more intelligible passages is certainly open 
to question, What would the author of the paper on 
“Fine English,” which apenas’, some months ago in 
the Cornhill Magazine, have said, to. the following 
imen? Mr, Bailey is commenting on. the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention professed by Great Britain 
in the recent position of Italian affairs, and, after 
remarking that our promise of moral assistance to 
the Italian cause. was in ted to mean the 
“moral aid of Volunteer. forces, of which the 
Government were supposed notéto know,” proceeds : 
“ However impressive may be the. effect under the 
most solemn circumstances of ‘winking Virgins,’ 
it cannot be denied that this must have been at 
least rivalled in the emphatic operations. performed 
by the nictitating membranes. of certain. official 
dignitaries at that time in our House of Commons.” 
If Mr. Bailey cannot write on a serious subject 
without ya ig in, such literary buffoonery: as 
this, we would frankly advise him to abandon 
politics, and take to “funny ” writing forthwith. 
Litile Maggie end her Brother. By Mrs. George 


volume will be of 


occasional traces of the” 
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Hooper. ‘(Bell and Daldy.)” "This is a simple tale 
designed for simple little readers, and will not be 
thé less ‘weleomie because ‘it is a truthful history of 
the sayings and doings of a little boy and girl. 
“Maggie” and “ Wyn,” of ‘the respective ages of 
five and six, play the part of heroine and’ hero, and 
the history of their adventures and wanderings, and 
other juvénile experiences, will doubtless afford an 
unfailing fund of entertainment to many a happy 
group gathered round the nursery fireside this coming 
Christmas. 


Cavaliers and Roundheads.. By John.G. Edgar. 
(Bell and Daldy.) .. This.is. an excellent; little beok, 
containing .both instruction and. entertainment in 
Mr, Edgar’s, happiest. manner, and will doubtless 
be. eagerly, welcomed by the, numerous youthful 
readers..of . The. Boyhood of Great. Men, and Sea 
Kings and Naval Heroes... Of the legion of writers 
who. profess. to. supply intellectual pabulum.for the 
edification and amusement of the juvenile world, no 
one is better known, or more generally appreciated, 
than Mr. John.Edgar, and his present volume will 
certainly not.detract from his well-deserved. reputa- 


tion. e stories. of the Cavaliers and Roundheads 
are ingly. well told, and cannot fail to.convey 
.to the youthful, reader a very good. general impres- 


sion of the leading events of this eventful period of 
our. history, albeit Mr. Edgar, in spite of his protes- 
tations of impartiality, does not quite . succeed in 
concealing his prepossessions in favour.of the Royal- 
ists. .The volume contains sixty. stories, fromthe 
rise. of Buckingham. to the Restoration, which, 
together, form a continuous history of the Civil War. 
‘The illustrations. are .in keeping, and ,exceedingly 
well executed, andthe volume will make. an appro- 
priate Christmas present. for boys. 


Among the Tartar Tents; or, The Lost Fathers, 
A Tale. By Ann Bowman. (Bell and Daldy.) . If 
the quality of article supplied afford any uate 
criterion of the character of the demand, it would 
seem, judging from description of literature pur- 
veyed for the delectation of youthful minds, that 
even this practical age has exercised but little influ- 
ence towards repressing the love for the marvellous 
in the rising generation. Highly-spiced_narvatives 
of astounding adventures, hair-breadth ‘scapes, and 
perilous vicissitudes by flood and field, in which an 
embryo hero from six to sixteen years of age usually 
plays a prominent part, may be accepted asthe 
general type of this class of literature; and, doubt- 
less, so long as the writers Keep within the limits of 
probability, or even possibility, their youthful eritics 
will not, as a rule, be found. too exigent on the score 
of artistic merit. A boy’s credulity in such matters 
| is tolerably elastic, and so long as the incidents of a 
| story do not outrage his common-sense, he will be 
| content to. waive the question of anterior proba- 
, bility, in consideration of the amusement afforded by 

the recital, But even the faith of a child has, its 
limit. His sensitive nature is keenly alive to any 
attempt at what he may consider imposition, and 
will instinctively revolt from, a narrative wherein 
the incidents transcend even Coleridge’s fine-drawn 
distinction between the “unimaginable” and the 
“inconceivable.” And this is the case with, the, 
volume now before us. If Miss or Mrs. Ann Bow- | 
man—for the title-page leaves us in an awkward* 
dilemma as to the fitting affix—really expects that 
any boy into whose hands her book may fall will 


succeed in wading through the tissue of preposterous 





life Among the Tartar Tents, all we.can say is that 
her notion of the strength of juvenile perseverance 
and the elasticity of juvenile credulity is widely 
different from ours, Apart from this question, how- 
ever, the story is altogether unsatisfactory from 
another point of view, Its absurdity has not even 
the merit of originality: one adventure is so ex- 
tremely like another, one man-slaying or tiger- 
slaying episode bears such a strong family resem- 
blance to its neighbour, that a single description in 
each case would have sufficed to all intents and pur- 

He who has read half-a-dozen chapters has 
read all. If the authoress of Among the Tartar 
Tents would turn her attention to the transpontine 
drama or the cheap sensation-romance line of busi- 
| ness, her adventurous imagination might ibly 
| stand her in good stead ; but unless she can improve 





impossibilities which she offers as a true sketch of . 





upon her latest production, we would frankly advise 
her once and for ever to abandon the entertaining- 
cum-instructive class’ of literature. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By John Critchley Prince. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.) Mr, Prince aspires to re- 
present “ The Poetry of Poverty,” and. as far as in- 
telligence, simplicity, and a certain degree of poetic 
feeling ‘tells in. his favour, seems ‘to be aworthy 
candidate for that honour, As_non-electors, we 
can only cheer him, which we do heartily, consider- 
ing that the poetic level upon which ‘he walks en- 
titles him to the fullest confidence of his constitu- 
enits, to whom he will always be comprehensible and 
improving, for he ‘sings 


“A little song of cheerfulness to make their labours light ; 
A strain to open out their souls, and make them think 
aright?’ 


There are many s which provoke ‘a smile, 
but more that are sensible and excellent in’ their 
way. It is not poetry of the highest order; but in 
their simple fashion many of the. pieces, such ‘as 
“The Beggar Boy” and “ The Flower of the House- 
hold,” are exceedingly pretty. 
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Adams (W. and EH. C.), ‘Tales of Charlton School, new edi- 
tion, 12mo, 3s. 6d. Routledge. 

Adcock's Etiginéer’s Pocket Book, 1862, 6s. Simpkin. 

Aimard (G.), Tiger Slayer; a Tale of the Indian Desert, 
J2mo, 3s. 6d. “Ward and Lock. 

Aimee, the Story of a Life, post 8vo, 3s. 6d, Marlborough. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 4to, 3s. 6d, Dean, 

Anerson (Rev. Jas.), Memorable Women of the Puritan 
Times, 2 vols., post 8Vo, 12s. Blackie. 

Animal Shadows on the Wall, 4to, 1s. Ward and Lock. 

Balfour (fT. A.);'God’s Two Books, or Nature and the Bible 
have One Author, post 8vo, 2s. 6d, Nisbet, 

Banking Almanack, Directory, and Year Book, 1862, 5s. 
Groombridge. 

Bonar (H.), A Stranger Here, fifth edition, 12mo, 5s. Nisbet. 

Bowman (A.), How to Make the Best of It, new edition, 
12mo, 3s. Gd. Routledge, 

Browne (Frances), The Castleford Case, 3 vols., post Svo, 
Sls, 6d. Hurst and Blackett. 

Buck (R.), How Charlie Helped his Mother, 18mo, 1s, 6d. 
Christian Knowledge Society. 

Bullock (C.), The Syrian Leper, a Chapter of Bible History 
Expounded, 12imo, 33. 6d, Wertheim. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progréss and other Works, Memoir by 
Cheever, 4to, illustrated, 30s. “Mackenzie. 

Bushnell (H.); Nature and the Supernatural, new edition, 
post 8vo, 3s. 6d. Low. 

Carter (T.), Medals of the British Army, vol. lii., India. Syo 
7s. 6d. Groombridge. 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, vol. ii., new series, 
4to, 6s. 

Charlesworth (E.G.), Ministry of the Bible, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Wertheim. : 

Copley (E.); Complete Cottage Cookery, twelfth edition, 
18mo, ls. Groombridge. 

Croft (R. C.), Handbook for the Nursery, 1$mo, 1s, ‘Ha- 
milton. 

Crowe (C.), Adventures of a Monkey, 12mo, 2s. 6d. Dean, 

Culsha (E.), Eastern Lands and Eastern People, post 8yo, 
63, 6d. Marlborough: : 

Dante Vita Nuova, translated by Theodore Martin, post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. Parker and Son. 

Daybreak, or Right. Struggling and Triumphant, by,Cyela, 
Isino, 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 

Dialect of Leeds and its Neighbourhood, 12mo, 6s:; J. R. 


Smith. 
Double Acrosties, by various Authors, edited by K. L., 18mo, 
| . 2s. Gd: Hoge. 
| Drew (W, H.), Solutions to Problems in Conic Sections, post 
|  8v0, 48, 6d, Macmillan, 
' Dumas’s Historical Library: Black Tulip, 12mo, 2s, 
| Grafted ‘frees, or the Two Nattires, by Author of “Good 
Shepherd,” edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d: “Wertheira, 
eee is. W.), Queen of the Holly Bush, 18mo, (2s, 
8} n. : 


pkin. 
Handy-Book of Animal and Vegetable Kingdom, Air, Earth, 
Sky, Water, 12mo, 1s. each, Ward and Lock. 
Matton. (Joseph), Provincial Papers, post Svo, 3s. Kent. 
| Holiday Gift for Young Folks, royal vo, 1s, Lea. 
| Hullah @J.), History of Modern Music, post Syo, 6s. 6d. 
Parker and. Son, 
Kinloch (Lord), Circle of Christian Doctrine, second edition, 
| .12mo, 48, 6d, Hamilton. 
Kingston (W. H.), Fire Ships, a Tale of Last Naval Way, 
| 3 vols. $ls. 6d. Low. 
| Knight (Miss Cornelia), Autobiography, fourth edition, 2 
| vols., Svo, 26s, Allen, 
Landels (W.), Path of Life, 12mo, 3s, 6d. Nisbet. 
| Lindies? Treasury, vol. y., royal 8vo, 7s, 6d. Ward and 
ik, 


} 





| Laxton's Builder's Price Book, 1862, 12mo, 4s, . Kent. 
Levy (M,), History of Short-Hand Writing, post Svo, 5s, 


riibner, 
Lowell (J. R.), Poetical Works,'2 vols., 24mo,8s: Low. 
, Magnet Stories, vol. iii, 12mo, 3s, 6d. ' Groombridge. 
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Montagu (Lord Robert), Mirror in America,-Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Moore (Daniel), Christian Consolation, new edition, 12nto, 
4s, “Kerby. 

Mortlock (E.), Christianity Agréeablé to ‘Reason, second 
edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d, Macmillan. 

Naval and Military Library: vol. x., Maurice Tiernay, 2s. 

Norton (Mrs.), Lady of La Garaye, 4to, 7s. 6d. “Macmtilan. 

Passaglia (C.), Plea for the Italian Cause, 8vo, 2s.. Williams 
and Norgate. 

Penley (A.), English School of Painting in Water Colours, 
folio, £4.48. “Day. 

Pepper (J. H.), Boy's: Play Book of Science, new edition, 
i2mo, 6s; Routledge. 

Petersdorff's Concise Practical Abridgment of Common 
and Statute Luw, second edition, vol. ii, royal 8vo, 30s. 
Simpkin. 

Pictures of My Pets, 16mo, 1s. Groombridge. 

ws (i. B.), Scripture Night Lights, 15mo, Is. 6d. Wert- 

eim. 

Present Heaven, by Author of “ Patience of Hope,"’ second 
edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Quariteh’s Military Library: Hartley (G. W.), Handy-Book 
for Rifle Voluntcers, 2s. 

Quaritch's Military Library: Stuart (H..B,.), Historyof In- 
fantry, 2s. 

Riddles in Rhyme, Enigmas, Charades, &c., edited by Ful- 
cher, 18mo, 3s. id. | Hogg. 

Shakspeare’s Household. Words, illuminated by. Stanesby, 
new edition, 9s. Griffith and Farran. 

Shilling Standard Library: Poe (E. A.), Wonderful Adven- 
tures of E. Gordon Pym, 12mo, Is. 

Shillmg Volume Library: Warnetord (Lieut.), Cruise of the 
* Blue Jacket,’ 1s. 

= Library: Concealed Will, and Robber of the Rhine, 

2mo, 1s. 

Shelton (E.), Historical Finger-post, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. Lock 
wood, 


Simon (St. A.), Law Relating to: Railway Accidents, 12mo, 
3s. Stevens. 

Smith (J, W.), Selections, Leading Cases in Various Branches 
of the Law, fifth edition, 2 vols., royal Svo, 63s. Maxwell. 

Southgate (H.), Many Thoughts of Many Minds, third edi- 
tion, 12s. 6d. Griffin, 

Stephens (A. 8.), Mary Derwent,.a Tale of Early Seitlers, 
12s. Beadle. 

Stone (8.), Justices’ Manual, ninth edition, 12mo, 16s, 
Shaw and Sons, 

Tapp (W.), Inquiry into Law of Maintenance and Cham- 
perty, 12mo, 4s. 6d. Stevens. 

Tayler (W. E.), Mighty Through God, Some Account: of 
Extraordinary Labours of Mr. George Miiller, 12mo, 
1s. 6d. Wertheim. 

Timbs (John), Illustrated Book of Wonders, Events, and 
Discoveries, 12mo, 3s. 6d. Dean. 

Thomas (W. Moy), When the Snow Falls, new edition, post 
Svo, 5s. Low. 

Townshend (C.), Three Gates, in Verse, second edition, post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 

Twining (Eliza), Readings for Mothers’ Meetings, 12mo, 2s. 

~ Wertheim. 

United States aud Canada, as Seen by Two Brothers, 1858 
and 1861, 12mo, 4s, Stanford. 

Vacher's Pocket Digest of Stamp Duties, fifth edition, 12mo, 
5s. Vacher. 

Vestenbott (G.), Art of Elocution, third edition, 12mo, 5s. 

Ww. 


Vaughan (C. J.), Lessons of Life and Godliness; Sermons, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Weale's Engineer, Architect, and Contractor's Pocket Book, 
1862, 6s. Lockwood. 

Williams (A.) Home Sermons, each six minutes long, new 
edition, 12mo, 5s. Kerby. 

Wright, (T,). History of Domestic Manners ‘and Sentiment 
— during Middle Ages, 8vo, 21s. Chapman and 





EXHIBITION OF EARLY-PRINTED BOOKS 
AT THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


On account of the great success of their special ex- 
hibitions .of the last season, this Society has deter- 
mined to hold exhibitions of the same nature during 
the present session also.. The first of these com- 
menced on the evening of Thursday, the 12th inst., 
and d of a very fine and interesting series of 
books, showing very completely the rise and pro- 
gress of the art of printing in Europe from the ear- 
liest times. The Society have exercised much dis- 
cretion in their choice of the particular subject for 
their exhibition, as it forms a very fitting sequence 
to the very splendid display of illuminated manu- 
scripts which attracted such crowds to Somerset 
House in June last. 

Many Fellows and friends of the Society have 
contributed very choice examples of the art of t 
graphy for the inspection of the visitors to this ex- 
hibition. With his usual liberality and eager desire 
to promote everything which might conduce to the 
spread of knowledge and the furtherance of the arts, 
his Royal Highness the late Prince Consort: had sent 





Slade, Mr. Francis Fry, Mr. Fuller Russell, Mr, 
Pritchett, and Mr. Boone. The Dean and Chapter 
of. Westminster, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
also contributed specimens. 

On the evening of the exhibition, a paper was 
| read: by Mr. Tite, who, as Vice-President, occupied 
the chair, on: The Rise and Progress of the Art of 
Printing.” It is: difficult to conceive how:any one 
could have the face to presume so far upow his posi- 
tion as to trespass on the time and attention of 
such a society with a production such as that with 
which the above-named gentleman treated the 
Fellows’ and their friends. Wearisome in_ its 
prolixity, astounding from its want of research, 
and offensive in its egotism, it had not even, except 
in this last peculiarity, the merit of originality, but 
was’ just'the sort’ of essay which might have been 
po from a small school-boy having access to 
Dibdin and the Penny Cyclopedia, and ordered to 
fill up'‘so many sheets of paper for a Saturday 
theme. Old and exploded theories were solemnly 
| enunciated, new facts and discoveries’ unnoticed, 
| and, worst of all, not a syllable of explanation was 
| uttered as to’ the’ peculiarities or value of any of the 
| poms brought together, excepting those which 

e ‘worthy’ gentleman contributed himself. The 
unavoidable absence of the accomplished Director 
was never more keenly feit by the Society, and the 
faces of many Fellows visibly lengthened as they 
listened toa paper hardly ever equalled, even with- 
in those walls, for dreary platitude. It is useless, 
while’such proceedings as these can be i 
to talk of the'regeneration or revival of this Society, 
Men of ability and knowledge will avoid its benches 
if they are condemned to hear pompous ignorance 
preaching from its high places. 

We feel much reluctance in stating so freely our 
opinion in this matter ; but the same feeling was so 
generally shared by those who.were so. unfortunate 
as to be present, that. we consider it our duty to give 
it some expression, more especially as this is not the 
first occasion on which the same gentleman has 
been so unlucky as to expose himself in the same 


way. “ ; 

The greatest object of attraction, and certainly 
'the most interesting of the whole collection, was 
the fine original wood-block, from Lord Spencer's 
library at Althorp, of one of the series of pictures 
forming the “ Block-hook” known as “ The Apoca- 
lypse of St. John.” This most curious relic of the 
wood-engravers who were the pioneers of typo- 
graphy was accompanied by a copy of the volume 
of which its impression formed part, also contributed 
by Lord Spencer. ‘This is, we believe, the first time 
that the block has ever left the library at Althorp. 
| As a companion to this, we may mention the cutious 
| wood-block (exhibited by the Society) of the letters 

of the alphabet, with, beneath them, the monogram 
| of Caxton—though whether this be a genuine relic 
| of our great printer or not is hardly certain. Of 
| similar curiosity were some single blocks of capital 
| letters, exhibited by M. Libri. The edges of these 
| were completely rounded, probably by the process 
of rubbing off copies—the method employed in 
multiplying impressions of the block-books before 
the was used. 

Of the’ block-books and impressions from single 
blocks, some fine’ specimens were exhibited. One of 
the most curious of these was one book relating to 
the discovery of Brazil. This curious work was 
contributed by M. Libri. It is the only copy of the 
only xylographic work on America known, and 
was probably printed at Augsburg in 1498. Of early 
German printed books the same gentleman, has also 
lent a copy of a work of Thomas Aquinas, printed 
by Guttenberg in 1460, and a copy of Cicero, De 
Offciis, printed by Fust in 1465. This last is the 
first edition of the first printed Latin classic, and 
one of the two books in which Greek type was first 
used. Another curiosity also is the io in 
German, exhibited by the same collector. This is 
the first volume printed with pagination, probably 
at Augsburg, about 1471. From the same collec- 
tion is the copy of Breydenbach’s Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, printed at Mentz in 1486. This is one 
of the first volumes of travels printed, and the 
earliest with folding views ; and this, moreover, has 











beautiful volume was printed in 1457 by. Fust and 
' Scheffer at Mentz. . It is the first book printed with 
a date, the first printed Psalter, and the earliest ex- 
ample of colour-printing. 

er notable early specimens ‘of the art: in 
Germany are the Jtinerarium B. Marie Virginis, 
with curious woodcuts; of about the date of 1470 ; 
the same oa copy of Terence, printed at 
Strasburg, by J. Gruninger, 1496, and. his splendid 
copy of the well-known Nuremberg Chronicle. Mr. 
Fry’s most curious contributions are: a copy of 
the Etymologie S. fsidori, printed by Gunther 
Zainer in 1472, the first. instance of the use of 
Roman type in Germany, and a copy of the first 
Polish Bible ; printed at ‘Cracow in 1561. Mr. 
Slade’s Polyglott Psalter, printed at. Cologne: in 
1518, is also well worth i ion, and would be 
more attractive still could its magnificent Grolier 
binding be exhibited. Mr. Boone's German Bible, 
printed at Wittenberg in 1541, will be noticed with 
interest, ‘as’ on its covets are sentences written’ by 
the hand of, and aye by, Martin Luther. 

ew 


These are’ but Sehitea as vrai 
German typography exhibi will suffice to 
give an idea of the interest of the collection. Nor 


are the printers of other countries less fairly repre- 
sented, 

Of the earliest works which issued from the 
Italian press, exhibited in this collection, one of the 
most important and beautiful was the Lactantius of 
M. Libri, printed at Rome in 1468. This was the 
eatliest book pritited in that city. An interesting 
y vam from the same collection was L’Assedio ¢ 

resa di Caffa per li Turchi, Venice, 1475. This 
is one of the frst Gazettes published at Venice, 
when the fear caused by the a ess of the Turks 
was beginning to spread. e Italian books con- 
tributed by Mr. Slade were also noteworthy. Of 
these, the finest were a Psalter, in folio, printed at 
Milan, 1481, in Greek and Latin ; a very beautiful 
volume, entitled De Claris Mulieribus, printed at 
Ferrara in 1497, and remarkable for the woodcut 
portraits with which it is in many instances deco- 
rated; a smal] work, entitled Fioretto e Vanto de 
Paladini, an unknown edition, with a curious wood- 
cut title-page, and a beautiful specimen of the work 
of Aldus; an Aristophanes, printed by him in 1498. 
Mr. E; G.' Eardley has exhibited a very curions 
Dante, printed at Venice in 1491, and embellished 
with woodcuts; ‘but this was eclipsed by a copy of 
the edition of the same author, printed at Florence 
in 1482; which makes the rare boast of being 

ect.’ The Pliny, from ‘the of Nicolas 
anson, Venice, 1472, is a beautiful volume, and 
merits attention for its carefully drawn tinted ini- 


In French ‘books generally, with the exception of 
the fine series of books of Hours, many of them of 
angen as well as rarity, exhibited by Mr. 

ite, the collection is certainly weak. There are 
not inany noticeable works besides a copy of La 
Nef des Folz du Monde, printed at Paris in 1499, 
exhibited by the same gentleman, and the first 
volume of the Mer des Histoires, printed at Lyons 
in 1491, from the collection of Mr. Slade. 

In specimens of our earliest English printer, how- 
ever, the collection at Somerset House is by no 
means poor. From ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has been sent a copy of Caxton’s Game of Chesse, 
which has till: recently been considered the first book 
printed in England, im 1474. It is, however, now 
generally’ believed that it was one of the books 
printed abroad, ‘probably about 1476, the date of 
1474 being that of the completion of its translation. 
We should have been glad to have seen in company 
with this book the copy from the same library, of 
the Reeuyell of the Historyes of idee aP ste also 
at Bruges in 1471, as this is the book ever 
printed in English. The Vellum Caxton from 
Windsor, exhibited by the Prince Consort, unique 
in one of its chapters, was also of great interest. 
| We believe it is the only Caxton on vellum known 
| to exist, which, perhaps, is not much to be regretted, 
| for the vellum is certainly the worst we have ever 
| seen used. Mr. Tite, however, takes the lead in the 
| number of his Caxtons. Among them are a copy 
| of The Myrrour.of the. World, 1480; of Higden’s 





some of ihe treasures from the library at Windsor | the additional interest of being the largest copy of | Polychromicon, ot 1482; Lydgate's Lyfe of cur 


to enrich the collection. Among the other contri+ | the work known. Here, too, we may mention the | Lac 


e, printed about 1485; and a copy of the 


ly 
butors were Mr. Tite (vice-president), M. Libri, Mr. | Psalter exhibited by the Prince Consort. This Boke of Faytes of Armes, printed in 1489. 
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A copy of the Dives and Pauper, exhibited by 
the same collector, is interesting as being the first 
work printed by Pynson in 1493 ; so also is the copy 
of the same printer’s Mons Perfectionum of 1501, 
which is curious as showing the use made by one 
printer of the work of another. In this, as well as in 
two other instances, both exhibitedin this collection, 
Pynson has made use of a woodcut originally 
Caxton’s, which is found in the unique copy of his 
se O’s and other Prayers, in the British 

useum library. Two unique books, exhibited 
by Mr. Francis Fry, deserve notice. These are, a 
copy of Cranmer’s Version of the New Testament, 
printed at London by W. Copland in 1550, and a 
Fl of the first edition of Sternhold and Hopkins’ 

etrical Version of the Psalms, printed in 1562. 
Mr. Tite has also sent his copy of the first folio 
Shakspere, and a very fine collection, about fifteen in 
number, of the quarto editions of his Plays; also a 
copy of the first edition of Paradise Lost. 

hese are but a few of the very interesting series 
which have been exhibited to the Society and their 
friends. It was intended to have continued the 
Exhibition till this day, but the sudden and grievous 
calamity which has just fallen on the nation has 
ed a stop to this as to weightier matters. It is 
oped, however, that those who have so kindly con- 
tributed their treasures will still further extend 
their liberality and allow the volumes to remain till 
the next meeting of the Society on the 9th, and for 
more careful inspection on the two following days. 
We sincerely trust that these gentlemen may do so, 
as it would be a great pity for such a superb col- 
lection to be amassed to be dispersed again so very 
soon. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FLORENCE, December 13. 
In a recent article in the columns of the Gazette on 
the new edition of the Della-Cruscan Dictionary; 
there are some remarks on the small advantage, or 
rather positive disadvantage, which has accrued to 
Italian literature fromthe operation of that cele- 
brated Academy, and a passing allusion to the swarm 
of self-styled literary Academies which made the 
very name of Academy ridiculous throughout Europe, 
by the fantastic absurdities with which Italian so- 


ciety sought to relieve the tedium of its leaden lei- | 


sure in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


A very amusing paper might be written on the | 
titles and practices of these incredibly absurd so- | 


cieties, and the pompous trifling to which men were 
reduced by the miserable social conditions which 
made every useful or manlike career impossible to 
all above the classes whose bread is earned by the 


labour of their hands. I may perhaps some day | 
take pen in hand with the view of attempting such | 


a sketch, as a curious contribution to the history of 
a bygone system of manners, ideas, and habits. 

But my present object is to speak of one Italian 
“ Academy,” the only one, I think, which deserves 


to be taken out from the category of such societies | 


as I have been referring to, and to be known, not 
for its absurdity, but for its really high character 
and for the good it has helped to achieve much more 
extensively than in its own special Tuscan field of 
action. 

Lallude to the “Georgofili” of Florence, whose 
claims to have actively contributed to, the advance- 
ment of mankind to their present degree of en- 
lightenment, on certain very important points of 
social and economic science, deserve to be more ge- 
nerally known and recognized than they have been. 

Unlike almost all the silly societies born of the 
frivolity of a bygone state of society, and long since 
killed by the improved earnestness of nineteenth 
century life, the * Georgofili” of Florence are as 
alive and active, or rather more so, than ever. The 
society—whose title it is perhaps hardly necessary 
to translate into “Lovers of Agriculture ”—was 
founded in 1753 by Don Ubaldo Montelatici, a 
canon of the Lateran, but a Tuscan. 
existence evidently by that general movement of 


mind and heaving of the great social deeps, which | 


from the middle of the eighteent! 
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nishes a curious evidence of one of the fundamental | 
differences between the Italian and the French mind. 
The same movement of thought which on the 
northern side of the Alps led to a whole system of 
speculative philosophy on man, his life and destiny 
and nature, was on the southern side of the great 
barrier turned to operate immediate, palpable, and 
concrete improvements in the material conditions of 
human existence. 

It was not without passing through the ordeal of 
a very severe fire of ridicule that the sensible and 
philanthropic Canon, even though joined in his 
scheme from the first by several of the most en- | 
lightened men in Florence, was able to establish his 
Academy. Perhaps he would have done‘more wisely | 
to have called his society by any other name. 

“What! an Academy to talk of the nature of 
manure in Tuscany, instead of inditing sonnets | 
about the flocks in Arcadia! An Academy to | 
occupy itself with the business of bailiffs and pea- | 
sants!” &c. 

The worthy Canon let the witlings have their | 
laugh, and persevered; gathering a first meeting of 
eighteen members in his own house, in the Piazza | 


| vity. 








handed one. You had to make head against land- 
owners, who feared that their pockets would be 
injured by the importation of corn. We had 
the same battle to fight; and besides that, an 
equally desperate one with the masses of consumers, 
who were as frantically alarmed at the exportation 
of it. At one moment we had to turn our faces 
towards the one adversary, and at the next had to 


| face about to meet the attack from the opposite 


direction. And this battle was being fought and 
won in the penultimate lustre of the eighteenth 
century ! 

The story of the Academy of the Georgofili fur- 
nishes a curious instance of the result produced by 
the contact of despotism with any intellectual acti- 
When Napoleon became master of Italy, he 
found the Georgofili at their beneficent work, and 
comprehended that it was good, with much the same 
amount of intelligent appreciation as that which 
prompted Ananias to desire to share the power 
of working miracles possessed by the Apostles. 
He brought gold and silver! He assigned the agri- 
cultural philosophers a farm for their experiments, 
and gave them six thousand francsa year, He ho- 


Pitti, on the 4th of June, 1753. The infant society | noured them too by submitting to their considera- 
did not however thrive much, till the celebrated re- | tion the rural code of the Empire. He had seen 
forming Duke Peter Leopold came to the throne in | the miracles by virtue of which Tuscany was made 
1767. Peter Leopold, to whose legislation it was | prosperous and well-fed, while the surrounding 


Called into | 


solely due that, during the first half of this century, | 
Tuscany ~ the garden and privileged bit of Italy, | 
understood at once that the new society was just | 
the sort of thing that he wanted, and accordingly | 
petted it, endowed it, and gave it a home in the | 
Palazzo Vecchio. 

From its first institution the Accademia dei Geor- | 
gofili did not strictly confine its attention to prac- | 
tical agriculture ; but bestowed much of it on social ' 
and political economy. And it is in this latter field | 
that its operations are specially remarkable, and of | 
European importance. 

England considers herself, and is generally con- | 
sidered by the world, as the great originator and 
apostle of the doctrines of free-trade. The long and 
arduous battle which has been fought, and now 
well-nigh finally won at every point of the wide 
field, has yet not been so long but that: men still | 
but little past middle life have witnessed the entire | 
action. From the days when Huskisson led the 
small band of the forlorn hope against the outworks | 
of the mighty citadel of “ Protection,” which then 
little dreamed that its strongest and innermost 
| towers would soon be razed to the ground, through 
| the vicissitudes of the desperate struggle under the | 

leading of Peel, up to the final victory over the 
| last forces of the foe, entrenched in the almost in- 
| accessible fastnesses of French ignorance and preju- 
| dice, under the captaincy of Gladstone and Cobden, 

the world has been ringing with the enlightened | 
triumphs of English economical science. 

The noise of this great fight has so filled the 
whole European sky, and the congratulatory shout- 
ings of the victors have been so exultingly up- | 
roarious, that posterity may likely enough never 
hear, and even the passing generation may be heed- 
less of the fact, that a quiet little society of Tus- 
cans, founded by a Roman Catholic priest, far away 
among the sunny Apennine slopes of the Italian 
, dream-land, had from a much earlier date been 

busy, not only in elaborating the principles of free- 
| trade, but in prevailing on the “ practical men” of 
| tee Tuscan government to put them into action. 

How many of the mass of very tolerably well-read 
Englishmen, men conversant with all the phases of 
| the great Corn Law struggle, well up in the story 
| of the hydra-headed fallacies advanced by protec- 

tionism, and in the arguments by which these falla- 
| cies were ultimately slain—how many of such men 
| are there who would not be surprised to hear there 
| existed a little nation of lemonade-sipping and 
| siesta-loving Italians, who would have been justified 
| in asking the hot and noisy combatants, who were 

filling all Europe with the din of their battle, 
whether it were really possible that they were 
finding all that out now for the first time ! 

Ruined agriculture! beggared landowners! bold 
peasantry turned into cotton-winders! nation de- 
pendent for bread on foreigners! &c. We know 
, all about it! We have fought our way through 





d 1 century began to all that 1 ! Nay. figt as 
stir men’s minds to new thoughts and les, 1h fur- | ao ties Rea twee Geakte 


‘arduous one than yours; for it was a double- 


states were suffering from poverty and want. And 
all that the imperial Ananias asked in return for the 
benefits he bestowed was, that he should be shown 
how to work the miracle of carrying out his conti- 
nental system without ruining the countries affected 
by it. The Tuscan philosophers did not say in re- 
ply, “Thy money perish with thee!” On the con- 
trary, they pocketed their annual six thousand francs, 
and put down in the list of their corresponding 
members all the swarm of generals and colonels 
and courtiers who overran the country from France. 
But they wholly failed to work the prodigy required 
of them ; and in those years, as an historian of the 
Academy writes, “did little for agriculture, and 
little for economical science, contenting themselves 
with longing for a return to the government of 
Peter Leopold.” 

At a later period, when the benumbing hand of 


| imperial patronage, with its six thousand francs, 


had passed away from them, the attention of the 
Academy, Which, as soon as the shade of imperialism 


| was off it, soon warmed again into life and useful 


action, was largely occupied with a very interesting 
subject, which touches at several points a variety of 
economic questions of the highest and most perma- 
nent importance in every country. 

The English reader is perhaps acquainted with 


the system prevalent in parts of Ireland, called 
| “conacre.” A similar system is in vigour through- 
| out the greater part of ‘Tuscany, under the name of 


“ mezzeria.” It consists in a division of the pro- 
duce of the soil between the peasant cultivator and 
the landowner, instead of the payment of rent. It 


| would be a curious subject of speculation to ex- 
| amine the differences in the results produced by the 


system in Ireland and in Tuscany. It is certain 
that those differences are very striking. 

Intimately connected as the question is with every 
portion of tne subject of rural economy, and with 
the yet more important problems of the formation 
and modelling of national character, there are of 
course a great variety of considerations to be weighed 
on either side. But the points that seem to be ad- 
mitted as unquestionable are—that the system is 
unfavourable to the interests of the landlord ; that 
probably a less amount of profit is obtained from 
the soil; and that certainly the proprietor received 
a smaller share of that which is obtained than under 
the system of rent. On the other hand, it seems 
clear that the system is in favour of the peasant 
cultivator. Extreme distress will be rare, if not 
unknown, under such a system. The tiller of the 
soil will feed himself and his family before he hands 
over any part of the produce to his landlord. And 
this certainly leads directly to the moral ques- 
tion involved. It is very easy to see that the por- 
tion to be received by the landlord must depend 
very much upon the honesty of the tenant; and I 
am inclined to think that a certain amount of mis- 
chief is produced by this facility for wrong-doing. 
But there is a degree of tolerance and easy-going 
inaccuracy in the minds and dealings of the Tuscan 
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landowners that takes out of the category of abso- 
lute dishonesty much that our more precise and 
more rigid notions would class within it. “A man 
must live, and so must his family,” a landowner will 
say. ‘What is the good of talking about my five 
barrels of wine out of ten, when the vineyard has 
produced only five altogether, and that was too little 
for the peasant’s family ?” 

It will be seen that such notions and such a mode 
of dealing are calculated to produce a feeling of 
community of interests, and kindly intercourse of a 
sae eee and very desirable kind. But it is to be 
eared that the decision of an economist on pure 
economical. principles would be unfavourable to it. 
What is usually said by those who have most expe- 
rience in ‘Tuscany, is that the ‘ mezzeria” is found 
to answer admirably where property has remained 
for a long time in the same hands, proprietor and 
peasant cultivator having stood in the same relation 
to each other for many generations; that it is less 
successful where property has frequently changed 
hands, and both parties are new to the soil and to 
each other. I know cases in Tuscany in which the 
tillers of the soil have been settled on the same land 
from father to son for more than three hundred 
years—cases in which the landowner would no more 
think of removing such families from their holdings, 
than he would of their removing him ; and in which 
he feels perfectly certain of receiving his due pro- 
portion of the produce of the land. 

At all events the decision of the Georgofili, after 
much examination and discussion, was very strongly 
in favour of the system. 

“The consecration of this our salutary and tra- 
ditional agrarian system,” writes the historian of 
the Academy previously quoted, “a system which, 
if it does not enrich the landlord with the whole 
profit of his land, assures in exchange for this the ex- 
istence of the entire rural population, and unites poor 
and rich by the ties of a partnership in good and 
ill ; the consecration, I say, of this system in the 
midst of the nineteenth century by men of the ut- 
most authority, has an importance which succeeding 
times have not availed to diminish, but have indeed 
notably increased. And God grant that a time may 
not come, when either by the fault of the land- 
lords or by that of the peasants this system should 
be declared impracticable.” 

Certainly the decision of such a question by such 
a body as the Florentine Georgofili is a very in- 
teresting fact. But I am inclined to think that 
the time wi// come when modern notions, modes of 
culture, and increased necessity for getting all from 
the lund that the land can give, will chase the easy- 
going old-world custom from the soil. 

Every month the Georgofili, now in the hun- 
dred and eighth year of their Academical exist- 
ence, continue to hold their meetings, attended by 
the best men (in every sense of the word) in the 
country, continue to exercise a very salutary in- 
fluence in the country, and really merit a latger 
share of trans-Alpine attention than has been 
hitherto accorded to their proceedings. ioe 
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MR, BAIN ON CHARACTER. 


On the Study of Character, including an Esti- 
mate of Phrenology. By Alexander Bain, 
A.M., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 


One half of the present volume on the study 
of character is taken up by an estimate of 
Phrenology. On this portion of what might 
otherwise have been a valuable and suggestive 
work, we should prefer to say as little as pos- 
sible. The introduction of such a digression 
not only seriously interferes with the logical 
harmony of treatment, but is calculated to in- 
spire grave distrust in the worth of the in- 
dependent speculations to which Mr. Bain has 
injudiciously made it a preliminary. It would 
be equally inappropriate for us, considering as 








we do that Phrenology is an exploded piece of 
empiricism, to criticize what Mr. Bain has said 
upon it; suffice it to say that he seems to 
have collected together the fragments to which 
logicians and physiologists had reduced the 
once compact scheme edifice of Phrenology, 
and only for the purpose of reducing those 
fragments still smaller. Philosophers of the 
most opposite schools agree in condemning as 
or and utterly unverified the whole cra- 
niological system. Sir William Hamilton, after 
the most triumphant refutation of the theory 
of Gall and. Spurzheim, came to the con- 
temptuous conclusion that ‘‘ the phrenological 
doctrine was wholly unworthy of a serious re- 
futation.” (Lectures on Metaphysics, i. 424.) 
Mr. J. S. Mill, although the disciple of Comte, 
—who said that a fuil contemplation of Gall’s 
doctrine convinced him ‘ of its faithful repre- 
sentation of the intellectual and moral nature 
of man and animals’—in this point, as on 
many others, is gifted with a much more ac- 
curate insight than his teacher; and speaking 
of the connection between mental peculiarities 
and any varieties cognizable by our senses in 
the structure of the nervous and cerebral ap- 
paratus, declares emphatically :—‘‘ The latest 
discoveries in cerebral physiology appear to 
have proved that any such connection which 
may exist is of a radically different cha- 
racter from that contended for by Gall and 
his followers, and that whatever may hereafter 
be found to be the true theory of the subject, 
phrenology at least is untenable.” (Elements 
of Logic, ii. 435.) 

We are justified, therefore, in refusing to 
follow Mr. Bain through his “ estimate” of 
what has been estimated long ago, and found 
hopelessly wanting. We have read it with as 
much care as it seemed to deserve, and can 
only deplore that so acute a writer, through a 
notion that Phrenology is the only system of 
character as yet elaborated, should have de- 
voted so much time and labour to the discus- 
sion of a baseless and exploded science. 

It is perhaps worth noting, as an illustration 
how a correct reasoner is apt to forget his cun- 
ning, when setting up a quasi-defence for what 
is incorrect and unfounded on reason, that Mr. 


Bain is guilty of numerous inconsistencies in his 


argumentation. For instance, in discussing the 
various elements which may enter into the 
sentiment of maternal love, he says :—‘t The 
sentiment of power is also ministered to in the 
maternal care of an infant. The entire do- 
minion over one human being is possessed by 
the mother, and the command of a family is 
the chief compensation to a woman for her ex- 
clusion from affairs generally.” 
pages afterwards this assertion, which we be- 
lieve to be valid, is widely modified if not di- 
rectly contradicted by the counter statement 
that ‘* women are not generally considered am- 
bitious of command ;” in this latter passage, in 
fact, Mr. Bain bases an argument upon the 
absence of the very sentiment whose existence 
he assumes and dwells upon a little before. 

But this defect of reasoning is surpassed by 
a still more extraordinary defect of knowledge. 
Endorsing the rash and arrogant assumption 
of Combe, Mr. Bain says: “‘ The phrenologists 
were the first to bring forward in a prominent 
manner... the doctrine that the mind is es- 
sentially dependent in all its manifestations on 
the brain, being more vigorous as that is more 
fully developed, and dwindling under cerebral 
deficiency or disease.” 

Not to speak of still more remote examples 
of phrenological theory, we may remind Mr. 
Bain that Albert de Montagnana, in 1491, pub- 
lished an actual phrenological map, in which 
there is a systematic allocation for sensus com- 
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munis, the cellula imaginativa, and various othe 
mental qualities; and he may also refer to 
Willis’s book, De Anatome Cerebri. 

As for refutations of phrenology they are 
too abundant. Perhaps the most complete and 
comprehensive may be found in M. Flourens’ 
Examen de la Phrénologie, and Dr. Mark 
Roget’s Treatise on Phrenology, which ori- 
ginally appeared in the Encyclopadia Britan- 
nica, but has been replaced in the last (the 
eighth edition) by an article of almost di- 
rectly opposite views. It is our opinion that, 
as subsidiary to the study of character, phreno- 
logical classification is utterly useless, and that 
phrenological Jaws contain even less truth, and 
are of even less assistance, than the doctrines 
and experiments of Lavater. 

It will perhaps be advantageous to indicate 
one or two aspects of the study of character, 
as at present prosecuted ; and not the least in- 
teresting point about Mr. Bain’s work is that it 
affords us a reliable medium through which we 
may observe the condition and prospects of the 
science to which Mr. J. S. Mill has given the 
name of Ethology. 

We may begin by noticing the scientific in- 
vestigation into a principle which has from the 
time of Galen been admitted, but in a vague 
and unpractical way, namely, that there isa 
connection or correlation between physical con- 
stitution and mental character. ‘The old divi- 
sion into thefour temperaments was a deduction 
from this principle, an explanation of mental 
characteristics by bodily modifications. A ner- 
vous or a lymphatic temperament was always 
found in conjunction with certain correspond- 
ing qualities of mind. Mr. Bain considers 
this division as a clumsy device, and proposes 
to replace it by an account of each bodily 
organ which participates in mental manifesta- 
tions, viewing each on its own grounds, 
He wishes to take each bodily organ, and as- 
certain its precise character in the individual ; 
and then summing up all these diagnoses, 
he holds that we have a complete delinea- 
tion of the constitution of such an individual. 
Amongst the subjects involved are the nervous 
system, the muscles, the lungs and respiration, 
the digestion, and the heart and circulation. 
That each one of these affects the mind there 
can be no reasonable doubt, and it is one of the 
chief merits of Mr. Bain’s work that he points 
this out with the greatest clearness. Alfieri 
used to keep a note-book, in which he carefully 
| recorded the time, circumstances, and mood in 
| whieh he composed all his verses. If we were 
| all to do the same—and everybody who, like 
| Mr. Bain, aspires to elucidate the mysteries of 
human character certainly ought—we should be 
astounded to discover how not only composi- 
tion but speech and thought and the general 
activity of life, are dependent upon moods re- 
sulting from the healthy or unhealthy per- 
formance of their functions by the bodily 
organs. Digestion, for instance, alone, is ma- 
nifestly of prime importance for mental well- 
being ; and the confirmed dyspeptic is rarely 
found to have either the pa or the intel- 
lectual department unaffected by his physical 
disorder. Mr. Bain’s remarks upon this connec- 
tion, as bearing upon character, are most judi- 
cious. He treats scientifically what George 
Combe treated popularly in his Principles of 
Physiology. 

We remember to have read in some work 
recently published a fact which may serve as 
an illustration of the outrageous way in which 
this sound principle may be burlesqued. A 
Dr, Cartwright of Louisiana, in a work on the 
diseases of negroes, enumerate :among them 
Drapetomania, which, like a malady that cats 








are subject to, manifests itself by an indispens- 
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able propensity to run away; Dysesthesia. 
Elkopeas-oF  Hebetude at sey and obtuse 
sensibility of Body,” persons labouring under 
which waste ‘and ‘destroy everything they 
handle, abuse horses and cattle, tear, burn, or. 
rend their own clothing, and paying no atten- 
tion to the rights of property, steal others to 
replace what they have Bibl In Eng- 
Jand we have not, arrived at quite this vite, 
but there is frequently displayed a strong ten- 
dency in the same direction, and men seem be- 
coming more ‘and more induced td accept as 
ultimate and irresolvable facts of body what 
are merely complex facts of mind, 

In order to show our readers the precise 
ground taken up by Mr. Bain’s work, we must 
remark briefly,upon the exact. nature of the 
science to which it is a contribution, The 
Laws of the Formation of Character are de- 
duced from the higher laws. embraced in the 
science of Psychology.: That science furnishes a 
number of general principles »regulative of 
mental operations. Amongst them, for ex- 
> are the laws of the Association of Ideas; 
and their number is constantly being increased. 
The object of Ethology, according to the 
es English writer on the subject, “is to 

etermine from the general laws of mind, com- 
bined with the general position of our species 
in the Universe, what actual or possible;com- 
binations of circumstances.are capable of pro- 
moting or of preventing the production of A eh 
qualities in human beings which are of interest 
tous.” If we ask what progress has been made 
in the discovery of these important principles, 
we find that there has been next'to none. Pro- 
bably the volume now before us is the first 
systematic attempt even to lay the foundation, 
and it goes no further than a classification of 
characteristics, based on the threefold division 
of the mind into Intellect, Emotion, and Will 
or Spontaneous Energy. Into the merits of 
this particular classification we cannot enter; 
we observe in it various defects which would 
require more space than we can afford to ex- 
pose and correct, but which. still may serve to 
stimulate further inquiry. The veglect of the 
study of character, and the want of all scien- 
tific prosecution of it, are unaccountable. Its 
importance can hardly be overrated if we bear 
in mind that Ethology is thé S¢ience to which 
Education is the corresponding art: the more 
we know of the principles which direct the 
formation of character; the more, in spite of 
individual differences and the comparatively 
uncontrollable variety of outwardcircumstanees, 
shall we be enabled.to mould character ‘after 
lofty models. Then. again there can be no 
complaint of want of materials out of which to 
construct our science. All that it requires is, 
firstly, an adequate number of psychological 
generalizations, from which to OF nisi its prin- 
ciples ; and, secondly, an adequate amount of 
experimental truths, by which to yerify and 
correct them. We hayean abundance of each 
of these sets of data ; and yet the valuable re- 
sults for individuals and for nations which could 
not fail to accrue from their systematic com- 
bination by scientific methods, remain undis- 
covered and disregarded. 

_ In all the various debates as to the distine- 
tion between the man of genius and the man 
of talent, we may discern, as elsewhere, the 
prevalent ignorance, even in places where we 
should scarcely have expected to find it, re- 
lative to character; what portion of character 
is ultimate and inexplicable; what other por- 
tion may be explained by the ethological 
principles deduced from the general laws of 
mental phenomena. For example, George 
Wilson, in his recently published biography of 
Edward Forbes, is at great pains to prove that 
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fact is that Forbés’s character was singularly 
easy of explanation, on the most stperficial 
principles of ethology ; and we may venture 
to dwell somewhat upon it in exemplification 
of our position that .1t is rash to accept.such 
large and vague notions as innate propensities 
for ultimate facts. The analysis of his-charac- 
ter might be conducted somewhat as follows : 
The one ultimate fact of Forbes’s nature was 
susceptibility to vivid impressions, and when 
we style this an‘ ultimate fact we only mean 
mentally, for it might have been the result of 
a ag conformation. ‘Now there is a psycho- 
ogical law that sensations experienced during 
the presence of any vivid impression. become 
strongly associated with it. and with. each 
other.. But, from this. general. principle,..we 
may deduce (according to Dr. Priestley) this 
derivative: law, that in individuals.of great 
susceptibility, ic, in. whom vivid impressions 
are habitual, synchronous ideas are more inti-+ 
mately blended than in minds of another con- 
stitution. Further, any circumstance which, 
like this, favours the association of synchronous 
ideas, leads to a knowledge of objects and 
qualities. It follows then that individuals who 
excel in this knowledge ‘do'so by virtue of 
their great natural ‘susceptibility: | This isthe 
explanation of Forbes's capability for excelling 
in natural history’; and its development into 
activity must be accounted for by outward cir- 
cumstances, such as being borti in a spot dis- 
tinguished by an abundance and’ variety of 
natural objects, being for some time an in; 
valid, and so left, free from school discipline to 
the gratification of his own natural inclination. 

We should have liked Mr. Bain’s book much 
better if he had made it more independent, and 
had «divested himself more completely of the 
rags of a worn-out scheme. ‘The present ‘vo~ 
lume, though as we ‘have said it contains much 
suggestive matter, ‘will probably not take so 
high a place as his two previous contributions 
to mental philosophy. hes value is merely that 
of a tentative discussion ; it breaks ground in 
a department of knowledge in which, to the 
shame of English practical. science, scarcely 
any real progress has been made since the first 
discovery of its exfstence. 





ARCH OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

December 6.—Octavius Morgan, lisq., M:P.y Vice- 
President, 

In commencing the proceedings of another ses- 
sion, Mr. Morgan offered a few observations on the 
encouraging progress of the Society during the last 
year, and especially the gratification which had been 
given by: the occasional exhibitions of works of an- 
cient. art at the London meetings in the previous 
session, In the ensuing year a display of medieval 
art had been proposed at, the South Kensington 
Museum, on. occasion of the great International Ex- 
hibition ; and the Central Committee of the Insti- 
tute contemplated the formation of one special ‘ex- 
hibition only in tne next year, to be arranged for 
the meeting in June. The subjects selected were 
enamel and niello,. Mr, Morgan alluded: to the 
agreeable prospects of the annual meeting to be held 
in 1862 at Worcester, where the Society had been 
welcomed with cordial enco ment by the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, the Bishop of Worcester, 
and other ae of influence. ; 

Mr. R. Pritchett. gave some interesting notices of 
the old iron-works:in Sussex, and also. of the tim- 
bered houses ‘which he had noticed in the picturesque 
villages near Frant.. Of one of these houses, bear- 
ing the date 1593, he exhibited drawings; also of 
the ancient bombard formerly on the Green at 
Eridge, but no longer to be found. It had been 
fired annually until 1796, and a prize of tive shil- 


innate propensity for natural history. e | about 





lings given to the fortunate villager who should 





bring back the. cannon-ball, which this venerab'e | 


relic of primitive arti carried. to a distance of 
a eight hundred yards. Mr. Pritchett noticed 
also the sepul¢hral:slabs, of) castiron, with inscrip- 
tions:and ornaments in relief, produced in the foun= 
dries: in: Sussex; where: stone was not. readily! ob- 
tained: “ He! mentioned an example dated as early 
as' 1582. “At Frant-he had found an original set of 
butts, probably the only example of! their-kind now 
existing, and an interesting relic of old English 
archery. The long range was ascertained: by Mr. 
Pritchett to bé-one hundred yards, the butts for 
youthful archers being at a distance of seventy-five 


A’ curious note of «a recent discovery at Stone+ 
henge was read, by Dr. Tate, R.A:, who had noticed 
onthe fallen impost of one of the trilithous an en- 
graved symbol, or device, ‘hitherto: unobserved, and 
which) might possibly tend to throw light onthe 
history of that monument. 

Mr. Hewitt gave:a short notice of some examples 
of ancient armour, probably English, which were 
brought for examination. 

Mr. Bloxam communicated some interesting par- 
ticulars in regard: to a bronze Greek helmet, of 
unique form, found in 1854 by R. Banner Oakley, 
Esq., in the bed of ‘the Tigris, near the track of the 
retreat of the ten: thousand Greeks; it may how- 
ever be:a relic. of the campaign of Alexander the 
Great, B.0. 330, ’ 

Dr, Johnson,..Secretary of the Wroxeter Excava- 
tions Committee at Shrewsbury, gaye a report of 
the progress of the work during the past year, and 
exhibited, a photograph ofa valuable sculptured 
tatlet; which is amongst: the mostirecent discoveries. 

Mr. Hillary Davies also presented to the Institute 
a careful, survey which he had. executed, showing 
the whole of the Roman buildings and ‘remains 
hitherto-exposed to view. 

A notice of a fine mural. painting of ‘St. George, 
im St. Gregory’s church, Norwich, was sent by Mr.-R. 
Fitch, F.S,A., accompanied by.a beautiful coloured 
drawing of that curious example of fifteenth century 
art, which is .in very, perfect preservation. ‘The 
costume and details of buildings, &e., are singularly 
rich and elaborate. Several objects connected with 
the. early: use. of; fire-arms’ were exhibited by Mr. 
Bernhard Smith.: A. collection of documents, seals, 
and family relics, and also some rich examples: of 
embroidery, were brought by Miss. Ffarington,’ of 
Worden, Lancashire. Some photographs and illus- 
trations of. remarkable antiquities in Switzerland, 
with a specimen of cloth from the Pfahlbauten, or 
Lake-dwellings in that country, were contributed by 
Dr. Keller, President of the Antiquarian Society at 
Zurich. 

Mr. D, Gurney.,.exhibited.two valuable: portraits, 
one representing Prince. Arthur,.son.of Henry VIL., 
holding a white and red rose; it may, however, 
pomibly be an: early. portrait: of ‘his brother, Henry 
VILL; the, other’ is supposed to: portray i 
and.it; bears. a; striking resemblance to certain 
portraits cousidered. to be of that prince. \Mr. 
Morgan exhibited a Chinese personal seal, of agate, 
engraved with an inscription in the ancient charac- 
ters which occur on the Chinese porcelain. seals 
frequently found in Ireland,.and to which ‘this 
specimen is similar in fashion, 

It was announced that Lord Lyttelton had signi+ 
fied his consent to take the part of President at the 
annual meeting of the Institute in 1862, to be held 
at. Worcester... Amongst subjects to’ be brought 
before the, ensuing meeting on January 10, are 
Notices of Examples of Art, Manuscripts, &c., in 
Northern Europe, .by. Professor Westwood; an ac- 
count of a Roman cemetery lately discovered in the 
Isle of. Wight, in railway excavations ;,a Report’ on 
the excavations on the.site of Chertsey, Abbey, 
notice of the remarkable Roman. relic. at Dover, 
formerly known, as the Bredenstone, by Mr. Clay- 
ton; and a Memoir on. a unique: example of a 
Circular Church.in Orkney,.by Mr. Petrie. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

December 11.—George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.Ay 
V.P., in the chair. 

John Hardy, Esq., M.P., the Rev. J. B. Hughes, 
M.A., of Tiverton, and Mrs, Sotheby, of Ivy, House, 
Kingston, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Society of .Anti- 


ces 
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quaries; the Archwxological Institute, American Eth- | 
nological Society, Messrs. Dollman, Jobbins, &c: 

Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Cuming made remarks on 
a stone axe found in the neighbourhood of Newark, 
Ohio, and considered the characters as produced by 
playfulness. Mr. Pettigrew stated that they did 
not represent a single Phenician letter; to which 
language they had been ascribed, 

The Dean of Worcester forwarded. to Mr. Petti- 
grew the particulars of a di made at Wor- 
cester Cathedral during the restorations on the north 
side of the chancel, by which a stone coffin had been 
brought ‘to light, containing the remains of a bishop, 
supposed te be De Constantiis, ofthe twelfth cen- 
tury... On the breast was a fine silver gilt: paten, and 
around his head are embroidered a gilt band with 
various figures. The particulars of the’ discovery, 
with proper illustrations, will be published by the 
Association. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell communicated an account of 
the discovery of curious Roman remains, in a cut- 
ting now in progress for a railway at. Newport, Isle 
of Wight, which will, when completed, be arranged. 
The same: gentleman also sent for exhibition a 
medallion of the Mater Dolorosa and Ecce Homo, 
of Italian workmanship,of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, found at Netley Abbey ;' also, a 
very minute gold coin, weighing twenty-nine and a 
half grains, a quarter-Philippus of Gaulish coinage, 
found: at Dover. 

Mr. Evans gave'a description of this interesting 
specimen, and stated that he possessed a half-coin 
of the same, which was found at Margate. 

Dr. Palmer sent’a notice of the’examination of a 
supposed sepulchral mound at Stanmore, Berks. A 
cavity with glazed tiles, dark mould, &c:, was dis- 
covered, and it was conjectured rather to have been 
for agricultural purposes at a distant period, and 
had become in the progress of time covered-over by 
large quantities of flints, stomes, &c., so as to re- 
semble a cairn, for which it was mistaken. 

Mr. Dewe: sent avery beautiful bronze Celtic 
dagger-blade, with one of the rivets remaining. It | 
measured seven and a half inches in height, and was 
found under‘a round barrow at Rowcroft, in the 





parish of Yattondon. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a bronze’Celtic spear- | 
head, six inches long, in very fine preservation, found | 
u deepening the furrow of a water-wheel at 
Chartham paper-mill, Kent. 

Mr. George Wright exhibited a bone die, found, 
it was'said, along with Roman remains, in excava- 
tions for a sewer in Old Kent Road. 

Mr. Pettigrew considered it to be Saxon, of which 
he'had seen many examples from graves in Kent 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Forman exhibited ‘a large silver bracelet, 
having for its centre the fine seal of Thomas Burton, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1452-1480. The bracelet 
weighs four ounces seven dwts. The border is 
folixted, and the hoop hes prominent ‘serolls and 
circlets, once probably set with jewels or decorated 
with coloured enamels, of which some trace could 
yet’ be detected. It was found in a garden at Rath- 


The remainder. of..the evening was occupied On the Affinities and Differences between the Brain 


in the reading of, and discussion upon, a. paper Animals. 

on Ogham inscriptions, by Mr, Pettigrew, in| . January 31.—William Hopkins, Esq,, F.R.S.: On 
which he enumerated the examples hitherto formed | the Theories of the Motions of Glaciers. 

in Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and now by asingle ex-| Feb 7.—Professor T. H. Huxley, F.B.S.; 
auple in’ England, which, by the liberality of the | On Fossil ins of Man. 

lord of the manor at Ivy Bridge) South Devon, has; February 14.—F: A. Abel, Esq., F.R.S.; On some 
beet placed in the British Museum. A drawing of.| of the Causes, Effects, and Military Applications of 
the stone was exhibited, and an alphabet, rer Ex ro t & Bie Ow 
it was proposed-to betead. It.is important im being ebruary 21.—James: Fergusson. .1 On 

rh tb Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 


bilingual, there being Roman as. well as Ogham 
February |28,—A. E. Durham, Esq. : On Sleeping 


of Man and the Brains of certain 


characters, the former reading FANONI MAQUIRINI 

on one. side and jsacRaNnvi on the other, The | and Dreaming. 

Oghams are on the lateral edges of the stone and at | | March 7,—Professor Oliver: On the Distribution 

a portion of the top. | of Northern Plants as, influenced by Climatal and 
. Pettigrew entered into a consideration of the Geogta hical ear 

a, alphabet and its varieties as given sak | M 14.—W, S. Savory, Esq., F.R.S, : On Mo- 

O'Donovan; Dr. Graves, and other célebrated Irish tion in Plants and Animals, 

antiquariés. He also discussed the goon anti- March '21.—Dr. W. Odling, F.R.S.: On Mr, 

quity of Ogham monuments, and felt disposed to Graham’s Researches on Dialysis. 

assign them to'a Pagan period; the Christian em-| | Mareh 28.—J. A. Froude, Esq.: On the Navi- 

blems found: upon some: being re; by him as'a | gators of the Sixteenth Century. 

means adopted by the missionaties to éfface Pagan | _ April: 4,—Commissioner. M. D. Hill; On the 

memorials. and aid in the establishmentiof Chris- | Post Office. 

tianity. April 11,—The Astronomer-Royal, F.R.8. 

The Association then adjourned over to January | e lecture arrangements before. Easter, 1862, 

the 8th, 1862. | comprise a course of, six lectures on Light, by Joha 

) I FBS, 5 Aras lectures on the Phy- 

poras anu oor.) |. | Sala aU er, tohe, Mell, ep 

a 14.—Lord Strangford; President, in the | Esq., F-R.S. ; five lectures on the English Language, 
chair. 4 j | by the Rev. Alexander J. 

J. H, Macalister, Esq, Malcolm. Lewin, Esq. | National Music, by Henry. F. Hires 
Joseph Milligan, Esq., Major-General Anstruther, | Jectnres on Spectrum Analysis, by Professor Henry 
Henry Danby Seymour, » MP., John West- | & Roseoe 
wood, Esq., Rev. W. J. Beamont, were elected Re- | Phe lecture monté: after aster’ ‘inclade 
sident Members; and J. E, Blunt, Esq., Niven four lectures by C,.T. Newton, Esq., on Ancient 
Moore, Esq., C.B., Henry Stanhope Freeman, ert | Sculptural Art; three lectures by the Rev. G. 
Henry A. Churchill, . C.B., the Honourable | Butler, on the Art of the Last Century; six lec- 
Arthr'r Gordon, and George K. Nieman, Esq., were tures by Professor Lyon Plata, C.B., F.RS., on 
elected Non-Resident Members. the Progress of the Chemical Arts during the last 

Besides various donations of books made to the | Ten Years; and seven lectures by Professor T. 
Society by different contributors, a selection of | Anderson, F.R:S.E., on Agricultural Chemistry. 
seventy-seven silver coins was es thename | Friday evening discourses will be given by W. 
of his highness the late Rao ot Kutch, who had en- | Fairbairn, Esq., F.RS.; J. Scott Resssll, Eq, 


trusted to General Jacob the whole of his large col- PRS... T, Prof aud 
lection, from which the Society might choose any | Faraday Bazley; Esq. ; essors Tyndall 














that would usefully augment the series in their pos- , 
session, They are principally coins of the Sah and Ou Light Grave. he moore Tyndall : 
hy grtwhenicy Pascoe On LL.D. on the | _ December 28, three o’clock.—Professor Tyndall ; 
paper by J. Muir, Esq, D.C-L., LL.D. on © | On Licht CF : : 
_ “Indian Materialists,” with remarks on freedom of | a Light (Juvenile Lecture). 
speculation in India, was read by the Secretary, | 


Mr. Muir gives passages from the yg Sates 
Sangraha, the Vishnu Purana, and the Ramayana, 
illustrative of the tenets of the Charvikas (Mate- MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
rialists) ; he cites others contained in Manu’s Insti- 
tutes, where mention is made of —— ey 
Pishandis (heretics) and revilers of the Vedas; but . =a oe . 
he is unable to state how far back in Indian liteta-| ti ‘Miee, Guewnbella Ccoptenos, Mane, Saintox’ 
ture the seat of the Charvikas can be. traced. "It is | Diy (contralto), Mr. Wilbye Cooper (tenor), and 
evident; he remarks, from some of the hymns of the Mr 7¢ Thomas (bass). Conductor, Mr Costas 4 
Vedas (see Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit | | ois Mr, Brownsmith.’ The band and chorus’con- 
Literature), however, that theological specalation 


—_—_— 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 





has been practised in India from “a very early 
period.” In fact; the whole of these hymus, even 
those the most: artless, poetical, and anthropomor- 
phie in»character, may, in a limited sense, be re- 
garded as’ speculative. Sakya Musie, the founder 
of Buddhism; is by many authorities regarded as 
having merely: carried on a work commenced ‘by 
others of an atheistical school, as may be proved by 


mines, near Dublin, and was obtained from Captain 
Hoare’s collection. 

Dr. Pridham sent a Canterbury token of the sign 
of the Chequers, so celebrated’ by Chaucer. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell exhibited a brass tobaéco-box 
of the seventeenth century, havirig engravings of the 
Virgin and Child, with a Dutch inscription. On the 
oor S. Antonius Dan Padua, with the Infant a comparison of tho p rinciples of it 5 te 5 systems, 

Mr. Previté exhibited a gold Venetian zecchino, oy a peep nap Se ye 
which had formed the Sieousliot of the head of a | Stheistic sentiments widely ere a — oe 
Sepoy killed in the late Indian mutiny. (as is asserted) the adherents of the Parva Mimansa 

De Palmer sent’Roman remains obtained ftom | 2#ve abandoned tho ‘Theliet: hae daters Lites-ea) well 





vedi: x ‘ _ as in a God, they can only practise their Vedic cere- 
The pottery was apparently om the’ Durobeivice | Monies for the advantages these are thouglht to’ pro 
kilns. Horn cores of con te longifrons were also | Cte @ the present life, and the we sono pene 
found, anda coin of Tetricus the. Elder. penis eo of ee rites Mat : woe 
Mr, Solly exhibited two fine miniatures of Prince | ns tii. ames Pree iried bf ih den . ff 
yy age son of James I. They were the work | Y20™ theep eererhonie were so keutiy: Ceneus 
Cs) liver. He also exhibited a miniature in | 
oil on ‘copper, of James Stuart, the old Pretender, | oe Se 
which was formerly in Dr. Mead’s collection. Mr. . The following is a list of the meetings before 
Cuming exhibited a minute miniature of Charles I, Easter:— 
Mr. Brent produced « miniature of Charles II. set January i7.—Professor Tyndall, F.R.S.: On the 
e A oot ne a copy of Sir P. Lely’s portrait in Transmission of Heat through Gases. 
ridewe : 








sisted of the usual number, the latter decidedly supe- 
rior to anything that has been heard there for some 
seasons, Whether better voices have been added, or 
only the worst dispensed with, we cannot say ; it 
was enough that the cracked male voices, alto 
and tenor, which used to mar the general effect by their 
uncongenial quality, are no longer heard. The band 
includes many distinguished instrumental profes- 
sors, from whose’ example the amateurs seem to 
profit largely. We question if a stranger would 
be easily persuaded that the majority of the or- 
chestral foree is non-professional: Much of this 
perhaps is due to the conductor, whose béton com- 
municates signals, his intention and wishes, with 
rare precision, As usual, the “ Messiah ” filled the 
Hall. No other oratorio seems to attract such ge- 
neral admiration, or rather such profound venera- 
tion, ‘and whether in town or country the apprecia- 
tion is the same,’ During the last Festival at Bir- 
mingham, some thousands of artisans surrounded 
the pera reat Pir pated ye 
day on which the“ Messiah ” was performed. After 
the Hallelujah Chorushad been and encored, the 
sons of the: anvil, and forge ‘hurried away to their 
tasks, and it appears to be an understood compact 
between masters and men that a temporary holiday 


January 24.—Professor Rolleston, M.D., F.L.S.: ' is to be allowed every Festival during this portion 
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of the “ Messiah.” The performance on Friday was 
inferior to some we have heard by the sane Society. 
The band and chorus having worked together for 
many seasons under the guidance of Mr. Costa, the 
broad features and general details of an oratorio are 
sure to be brought out in strong relief, but it be- 
comes difficult to find solo singers of commensurate 
excellence. That we have first-rate singers few 
will deny, but they are not always to be had. What 
with concert tours, operatic tours, and a variety 
of other engagements, it seldom happens that di- 
rectors can obtain all the artists they would prefer, 
and we fancy that in some particulars the choice of 
the Society was somewhat limited on this occasion. 

Mr. L. W. Thomas declaimed the recitative “Thus 
saith the Lord” with more vehemence than he 
usually displays. In endeavouring to be energetic, 
he emphasized each word, thereby destroying the 
dignity and solemnity of the subject. On his first 
appearance in London his style was considered too 
tame and unimpassioned, a fault far less fatal than 
the other extreme. Between violence and energy 
there is a great distinction. Mr. Thomas has a 
voice of fine quality, though not large, sufficient 
compass and a correct ear, but the dramatic style is 
unsuited to his capacity, and, moreover, out of place 
in Oratorio. The recitative and air “Behold a 


Virgin,” and “O thou that tellest,” were powerfully | 


declaimed by Madame Sainton-Dolby ; but why 
take the air so fast? 
disposition to quicken movements, both instrumental 
and vocal, for some time, and although some excep- 
tional compositions may gain by the change, it is 
dangerous on this chance to disturb our traditions 
of Handel. In “For behold” and “The people 
that walked in darkness,” Mr. Thomas displayed the 
same qualities as in his first recitative. His occa- 
sional vehement emphasis on “Seen a great light” 
was not an improvement on the sense of the pas- 
sage, and materially interfered with the strange 
winding phraseology of the composition. The words 
afford not the slightest reasonable opportunity for 
passionate declamation. The great chorus “For 


There hus been a strong | 


liveth ” most effectively. The quartetts “Since by 
man came death” and “For us in Adam all die” 
were’marred by the non-mixing quality of one of 
the voices. Mr. Thomas acquitted himself well in 
“Behold, I tell yon a mystery,” and “The Trumpet 
shall sound ;” and the trumpet obligato was executed 
by Mr, Harper with marvellous finish. The con- 
cluding chorus, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” and the 
“ Amen,” with its glorious fugue, wound up the 
Oratorio with great spirit. 


OLYMPIC. 


An absurd, but excessively amusing, display of 
Mr. Robson’s comic powers is afforded in a new 
piece which has been brought out at the Olympic 
Theatre, under the title of “Sporting Events.” In 
this, Christopher Croke (Mr. Robson), a nervous and 
rheumatic old gentleman, with a dreadful tooth- 
ache, which sadly impedes his utterance, is mistaken 
by everybody for a rival to Deerfoot, the well-known 
Indian runner, whose wonderful powers of endurance 
and swiftness have been of late so frequently alluded 
to in the press. The actual rival, an Indian and far 
swifter than Deerfoot, has been sent for from Ame- 
rica by a sporting doctor, and a match for six hun- 
dred guineas arranged between these two formidable 
opponents ; Deerfoot being — by his agent, 
| Silas Fixings (Mr. Horace Wigan). An agreement 
| is made by which either party failing in bringing 
his man to the post forfeits half the stakes. Silas 
| Fixings has got the expected Indian out of the 
| way, and accordingly has not deemed it necessary 
| to fetch Deerfoot all the distance to the town where 
| the race is to be held. In the course of the 

piece, however, Mr. Robson, who is most whimsi- 

cally mystified by everybody, is invested in an In- 
| dian suit, in which he certainly looks very droll, and 
| by his appearance at the post draws the forfeit- 
| money from the “’cute Yankee.” The explanation, 
| however, does not take place until some highly 
| risible scenes have been given rise to, and shouts of 
| laughter drawn from an audience more disposed to 
| be amused than critical. 





unto us a child is born” was delivered with the | 
Costa effect that has made so much adverse criti- | 
cism, Formerly this movement was given with all | 
the force and vigour of the choral body, and con- 
sidered a song of exultation and delight. Mr. Costa . 
approaches it more reverently, communicates the | —— 








important event with awe, and almost in the whisper 
of secrecy and confidence. There is much to be said 
for each of those readings, but, from experience, 
we incline to think that the old interpretation will 
eventually triumph. The Pastoral Symphony, with 
its purely natural melody and calm simplicity, was 
gracefully rendered. Madame Guerrabella followed 
with the recitative “There were shepherds,” and 
made a decidedly favourable impression. This 
was her first appearance at Exeter Hall (if not in 
oratorio), and her chance of success was a matter of 
some speculation. The favour accorded to her first 
effort gave good omen ; but after the chorus, “Glory 
to God” came a much severer test—the florid air 


“Rejoice greatly,” at which few soprani rejoice. | 


Tn this, however, she received an encore. On repe- 
tition, her nerves appeared to be shaken, which 
damaged both her execution and intonation to a 
serious extent. 
feed his flock” with her usual delicacy, followed by 


Madame Dolby sang “He shall 


| Mr. Massey will publish the fourth and conclud- 
ing volume of his History of England during the 
| Reign of George I11., in the course of the ensuing 
| Spring. 

| Mr, Adderley will shortly publish a letter to Mr. 
| Disraeli on the present relations of England with 
| the Colonies. 


| The second competition for the “ Potter Exhibi- 
| tion,” in connection with the Royal Academy of 
| Music, took place at the Institution on Monday last. 
| The following professors composed the Board of 
Examiners: Mr. Charles Lucas (chairman), Mr. G. 
| Macfarren, M. Sainton, Mr. Henry Lazarus, Mr. F. 
R. Cox, Mr. Walter Macfarren, and Mr. F. B. Jew- 
son, Six young gentlemen, all students (not less 
than two years) at the Academy, were examined. 
The candidate elected was Mr.G. H. Thomas. The 
following candidates were specially commended for 
the talent evinced by them at their examination :— 


Madame Guerrabella in “Come unto him;” but she | Messrs, Ay Williams and S. Weekes. 

had evidently not recovered from her panic. The 

first part concluded with the chorus “ His yoke is | _ 1m consequence of the lamented death of the 
easy.” In the second part, Madame Sainton-Dolby | Prince Consort, the meetings of the various learned 
sang “He was despised” in an unexceptionable and scientific societies announced for the present 
manner, never for a moment losing sight of the so- | Week have been postponed. Professor Miller's lec- 
lemnity of the subject. Mr. Thomas was heard to | tute on “Spectrum Analysis,” which was to have 
more advantage in “Why do the Nations” than in | been delivered on Wednesday evening before the 
the former solos, this composition being more fitted | Pharmaceutical Society, was deferred until further 
to the turbulent style he-has adopted. The “ Halle- | Botice. 

lujah Chorus” was given with all its grandeur. In The attendance at the sale of the late Dr. Bandi- 
this great work occurs another new reading by Mr. | nel’s books and tracts, illustrative of the times of 
Costa: after a full clang of voice and instrument, | Charles I. and IL, was not very numerous. We 
occurs @ piano on the words “ The kingdoms of this | observed Mr. Boone, as usual, buying for the British 
world ;” and in addition to the subdued tone, Mr. | Museum; Mr. Bumpstead with various commis- 
Costa slackens the time, and in the second phrase | sions; Mr. Camden Hotten purchasing some of the 
adds a gentle rallentando, The effect is very im- | more curious lots for his catalogues; Mr. Adding- 
pressive, but such an innovation on established | ton, a private gentleman, who gave for one tract as 
works is a dangerous precedent. In the third part, | much money as would buy a cottage ; and, on the 
Madame Guerrabella became to some extent re- | last day, Mr. John Forster, the well-known author 
assured, and sang “I know that my Redeemer ' of the “Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” and 








very recently of that book with such a strange title 
(for Mr. Mudie to take in such large numbers), 
“The Arrest of the Five Members.” In all, about 
twenty people attended the sale, and this truly 
wonderful collection of tracts and books all bearing 
upon one subject, has now been split up into as 
many parcels for the enrichment of various public 
and private libraries. The value of these flying 
sheets of the Great Rebellion, actually our first 
newspapers in a crude form, is rapidly on the in- 
crease. Old book collectors remember seeing them 
years ago in the windows of dingy little shops, at 
the modest price of 1s. each. Now, what with the 
American collections so recently formed, and the 
impetus given to private collecting by our county 
archeological societies, many of these tracts may 
be counted cheap if secured at a half, or even a 
whole, guinea. For a little book about “ Boscobel,” 
by T. Blount, Mr. Lilley, at this sale, gave £5. 5s. 
“The Prayers and Litany of Prince Charles [TI.],” 
which, we are sorry to say, we do not believe he 
often paid much attention to, although the little 
volume assures us they were “constantly used in 
His Highnesse Chapell at 8 in the morning and at 
5 in the after-noone, daily: where the illustrious 
Prince sheweth himselfe the patern of pietie,” 
realized £2 15s. One lot, No. 141, consisting 
of upwards of one thousand tracts relative to 
matters which agitated the State and the public 
mind during a very stormy period (1641-1649), 
all bound in quaint, drab-coloured wrappers, 
realized £40. Although they were not the 
scarcest of the publications of the Civil War 
period, the price realized may be considered cheap. 
A “Narrative of the Tryal of the King, 1648,” with 
afew pamphlets, and several scarce engraved por- 
traits, brought £12. “ Leycesters Civill Warres of 
England, with the Lively Effigies and Eulogies of 
the Chiefe Commanders,” a volume described in the 
catalogue as “of the greatest rarity,” was knocked 
down at £11. Some years ago it sold, in Sir Mark 
Masterman Sykes’s sale, for £31. 10s. The tracts 
relating to the Civil War troubles in Ireland brought 
from 5s. to 10s. each. Some of them were adorned 
with the most quaint woodcuts on the first: page. 
Twelve plates to “Crauford’s Tears of Ireland” 
realized the extraordinary sum of £11. A collec- 
tion of tracts, almost complete, relating to Colonel 
John Lilburn, brought £4. 10s. Another relative 
to the pet astrologer of the age, William Lilly, 
produced £12. 5s, 6d. “Newes from Hell, Rome, 
and the Innes of Court,” by J. M., 1642—an odd 
association of places—found a purchaser at 16s. 
“ Sir E. Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe of the Kingly 
Family of the House of Stuart,” 1652, was sold for 
afew shillings. The descendant of this baronet, 
Colonel J. Peyton, of the Confederate States of 
America, is now in London, as a representative, we 
believe, of the Southern Government. It was a re- 
lative of the Civil War Baronet, and of the C. 8. A. 
Colonel, that Mr. Dion Boucicault heard of, or was 
introduced to, in America, which worthy at this 
moment figures in a very prominent manner in the 
new drama of the Octoroon. “Stirry’s Rot amongst 
the Bishops, or a Terrible Tempest in the Sea of 
Canterbury,” 1641, a lively poetical satire against 
Archbishop Laud, was knocked down to an anxious 
bidder at £8. “Square-Caps turned into Round- 
heads,” 1642, was bought by Mr. Addington for 
£2. 9s. Mr. Forster purchased a very important 
collection of tracts, relative to the trial and execu- 
tion of the Earl of Strafford, for £9. 15s ; but the 
“big gun” of the sale, although it was a small vo- 
lume, entitled, “The True Effigies of our Most Il- 
lustrious Soveraigne Lord King Charles, Queene 
Mary, with the best of the Royall Progenie,” with 
numerous engravings by Hollar, Vaughan, Merian, 
and further additions by C. de Passe, Gaywood, and 
others, numbering altogether forty-five plates, pro- 
duced the wonderful price of £99. It was secured 
by Mr. Addington. 


Speaking of Mr. John Forster, we see that this 
gentleman announces the Life of Sir John Eliot, 
this time from the Longman press, and not Mr. 
Murray’s. 


Two new magazines are announced for the Ist of 
January, the Planet, to be conducted by Thomas 
MNicoll, late editor of the London Quarterly Re- 





view, and the Northern Monthly, price threepence. 





| 
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The principles of the latter, we learn from a cir- | 
cular which has been placed in our hands, are to be | 
“free thought and free speech, conjoined with | 
Christian faith and catholic feeling.” 


Mr. Robert Chambers, well known to the work- | 
ing men of this country, and Mr. John Timbs, fa- | 
mous for isusing books containing “ things not gene- | 
rally known,” are about to unite in literary partner- | 
ship for the production in weekly sheets, at the 
modest price of twopence, of a periodical to be en- | 
titled the Book of Days, matters connected with | 
the Church Kalendar, Phenomena of the Seasonal | 
Changes, Folk-lore of the United Kingdom, No- | 
table Events, Biographies and Anecdotes, articles of 
Popular Archeology, &c. The speculation is pretty 


certain to be a success, as the scheme is exactly | 





now, however, from a source not much given to the 
propagation of canards that the recently-discovered 
manuscripts, which are affirmed to be from the 
hand of Voltaire, contain a comedy never per- 
formed in public, and a second part of the famous 
satirical romance Candide. ‘The newly-discovered 
works are to be immediately published, and we 
should think there can be little difficulty in deciding 
as to their genuineness. If anybody ever lived who 
could successfully imitate the satirical style of 
Voltaire, he has certainly succeeded in keeping his 
existence so far a mystery. Literary readers will 
also be interested in an announcement that some 
volumes of essays are about to be published which 
were written by the late King of Portugal. They 
| are described as treating chiefly of political subjects, 


similar to the one so admirably carried out by Wil- | 84, are said to breathe a liberal and enlightened 


liam Hone a generation ago, in his Every Day 
Book, Table Book, and Year Book. If the two editors, 
admirably competent, can only present the reading 
public with new matter, we shall be glad, but we 
do hope that our old friend Notes and Queries and 
Hone’s books will not be laid under contribution too 
heavily. 


By the way, when are we to have a “ Life of 
Hone,” one of the most remarkable men of the past 
half-century, the friend of Cruikshank and of many 
other notables ; who was at one time a public in- 
fidel, but who, during his latter days, joined the con- 
gregation of the Rev. Thomas Binney, at Weigh- 
house Chapel, and became one of the most constant 
attendants at the ministrations of this popular 
preacher, and one of his most intimate friends ? 


The sale of Murray’s “ Popular Books” has 
reached something enormous. Of Livingstone’s 
Travels we hear 36,000 copies have been sold; 
Buxton’s Life, 18,000; Layard’s Nineveh, 30,000; 
Smiles’s Life of George Stephenson, 20,000; Self 
Help, also by Mr. Smiles, 40,000; and of The Life 
0 Canes Crabbe, the people’s poet, 18,000. Verily 
these are not the days for authors to starve, or for 
Dr. Johnsons to gnaw shin-bones behind coffee-house 
screens ! 

Mr. Bohn announces, under the head of “ Bohn’s 
Philological Library,” the new part of Lowndes’s 
work on English Bibliography. Why a catalogue 
of books should be classed with learned treatises on 
language we cannot understand. 


The libraries of two eminent men are now being 


disposed of at two London auction-rooms. That | 
formed by Sir James Graham—the major portion | 


only, the rest being willed to different members of 
the family—is distinguished by nothing which cha- 
racterized the taste and studies of the late politician. 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester Square, 
are dispersing it. The collection of books gathered 


together by the late Rev. Joseph Hunter, F\S.A., is | 


very different. It is just such a library as one would 
imagine this eminent antiquary to have amassed in 
the course of years of unremitting study. Next 
week we shall speak of the more important lots in 
this admirable topographical and historical collec- 
tion. 

The London Labour and London Poor is at last 
to be completed; but not by the clever hand which 
produced the first three volumes. Volume IV., en- 
titled by the publishers “ an extra volume,” will be 
entirely devoted to a consideration of that blot in 
our modern escutcheon—the Social Evil. The vo- 
lume will be divided into four parts. Mr. Henry 
Mayhew will write about “the Non-workers ;” Mr. 
Bracebridge Hemmyng will present us with his in- 
quiries into the condition of, and statistics concern- 
ing “ Prostitutes ;” Mr. John Binny will inform us 
as to the history and tricks of “ Thieves and Swind- 
lers ;” and Mr. Andrew Halliday is to describe the 
lives and prospects of the “ London Beggars.” It is 
well thet religion has something to do with such 
black chapters: the Rev. William Tuckniss, Chap- 
lain to the Society for the Rescue of Young Women 
and Children, is to write an “ Introductory Essay on 
the Agencies at present in operation for the Sup- 
pression of Crime and Vice.” 


“Finds,” in vulgar speech, of valuable and 
hitherto unknown manuscripts of great men have 
latterly been somewhat too common for much 
faith to be placed in their genuineness, We learn 





spirit. 

Belgium had, in the beginning of this year, one 
| hundred and thirty-nine conventual establishments 
| for men, and eight hundred and nine for women. 
| At Malines there are thirty-nine monasteries ; at 
| Bruges, fifteen ; at Ghent, twenty-seven ; at Lidge, 
| fifteen; at Namur, ten; and at Tournai, thirty- 
| three. Of nunneries, there are at Malines, one 
hundred and ninety-eight ; one hundred and forty- 
six at Bruges, one hundred and fifty-five at Ghent, 
eighty in Liége, sixty-two at Namur, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight at Tournai. Since 1846, the 
number has increased by two male and one hun- 
dred and seven female convents. The number of 
monks and nuns cannot exactly be ascertained, but 
an idea may be formed from the two Béguinages 
at Ghent, which contain a population of 1161 
Béguines. 
| We extract the following items, on the theatres 
| in St. Petersburg, from the Northern Bee :—At the 
| German theatre, Miss Vanini is creating an immense 
| sensation as Adrienne, and as Mary Stuart, in 
| Schiller’s play. Both the Russian drama and the 
| Russian opera are thriving. The French theatre is 
| only great in demi-monde pieces and dances, which 
| call to mind certain Paris balls. In the worst pre- 
dicament is the Italian Opera, the musical powers 
| of which are said to be below zero. In the Maria. 
| Theatre, Madame Ristori has commenced a series of 
| representations with Mary Stuart. 

We learn from the same source that the shaft of 
| the Alexander column, which is of one block of red 
| sandstone, has received a crack which extends 

through its entire length of eighty feet. Attempts 
have heen made to repair it. 

According to a notice in the Zeitschrift fiir 

Allgemeine Erdkunde, Professor Siegel has discovered 
| at Tino (Tenos) and purchased the quarries of the 
verde antico. In the Maina he has succeeded in 
discovering the quarries of the rosso antico. Many 
orders have been given already. 

Heinrich Marschner, the composer of Hans Iei- 
ling, The Vampire, The Templar, &c., died last Sa- 
turday at Hanover. 

Hiller’s new composition, Loreley, has been per- 
formed last week at Vienna, and has met with im- 
mense applause. 

From a correspondence in the Northern Bee, from 
Hokadaiki, we take the following literary intelli- 

nce:—Mr. Machow has cut in wood the first 

ussian-Japanese “ A BC,” and printed it on note- 
paper extending over twenty sheets. He struck off 
a hundred copies, and handed them over to the Em- 
peror and Governors, for distribution among the 
Japanese children. ‘The work is adorned with a 
befitting vignette and the circumscription, “ Chil- 
dren, learn Russian,” and has the name of the 
sovereign in the four corners. The Emperor has 
issued an official announcement respecting this 
book. 

The first numbers of the new Berlin daily paper 
edited by Julian Schmidt, which we mentioned the 
other day, have appeared. It is rumoured that 
Gustav Freitag, the famous dramatist and novelist, 
will undertake the feuilleton. 

Of Gustav Freitag’s Fabier, an antique drama, a 
| second edition has appeared. 
| We learn from the “ ings of the Russian 
| Geographical Society,” that of italer’s work, 
_L’Empire des Tsars, the second volume, which is 














to contain ethnography and statistics, is in course of 
publication. The first volume appeared in 1856. 

Of splendidly illustrated French Christmas-books, 
we notice the following :—Doré’s Dante’s Inferno ; 
Tales and Legends, by Léon de Laujou, illustrated 
by Doré, Bertall, &c.; Zoologie du Jeune Age, by 
Lereboullet ; Deux Ans au Brésil, by Biard, the 
well-known humorous painter; Jou/y, by Lamartine; 
Voyage aux Grands Lacs dans l’ Afrique Orientale, 
by Burton ; La Mythologie du Rhin, by Saintine, 
illustrated by Doré ; and Le Savant du Foyer, by 
Louis Figuier. 

In the last number of the Bulletino Archeologico 
Italiano, Minervini, the new inspector of the National 
Museum at Naples (formerly the Bourbon Museum) 
states that he has found in it a great number of metal 
plates, the contents of which are identical with many 
already discovered rolls of papyrus of a Herculanean 
library. These plates contain also works as yet en- 
tirely unknown, by the Epicurean philosopher Philo- 
demus ; several booksof the famous work of Epicurus, 
of the Lssence ; parts of works of Carniscus, Colotes, 
Chrysippus, Demetrius, and Polystratus, as also of 
several other authors. Minervini is about to publish 
these plates forthwith ; they will fill about ten vo- 
lumes. Besides these, nearly two thousand columns 
of papyri, a great number of other papyri, partly 
unrolled, but not yet copied and published, have 
been found in the Museum, and an attempt will be 
made to photograph them. 


Du Chaillu’s Gorilla-book has appeared in a Ger- 
man translation. The critique, which the publisher 
himself usually appends in Germany, consists in 
this case of the simple statement, that since Alex- 
ander von Humboldt’s travels, none had created such 
a sensation. 


In Berlin there is now being issued, in monthly 
—_ A Romantic History for the German People : 

ermann, the First Liberator of Germany; by E. 
H. von Dedenroth (Eugene Hermann): a novel de- 
picting the Teutons of the time of Christ, their 
manners, customs, and struggles. From every “paid” 
copy the te ga offer to devote a shilling to the 
German fleet. 

Heinrich Hensler has published a series of tales, 
in two volumes, under the title of The Grey Tower. 
They are connected somewhat in the manner of the 
Serapionsbriider of Hofmann. 

At Coblentz, a splendid monumental bust of Max 
von Schenkendorf, the famous poet of German pa- 
triotic songs, has been inaugurated within the last 
few days. 

Professor von Sybel, the celebrated German his- 
torian, who lately left the University of Munich in 
order to accept the Chair offered him by the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, has been elected member of the 
Second Prussian Chamber, which is about to as- 
semble. 


We learn from Paris that a German play has 
been established in the ThéAtre des Artistes, Rue 
Latour-d’Auvergne, under the management of Mrs. 
Ida Briining. It is said to be very successful, prin- 
cipally in comedy and comic opera. 

A new ballet in the Grand Opéra, L’ Etoile de 
Messine, is now the in Paris. Both the subject 
and the text are by Paul Foucher, the principal 
Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge. 

Works on “ woman's position” are again on the 
increase in Paris. Besides Michelet’s Women of the 
Revolution, Daniel Stern’s Esquisses Morales, and 
Proudhon’s passages in La Justice duns la Révolu- 
tion, referring to the subject, there have appeared by 
Juliette Lambert, a sharp-witted and ready young 
authoress, Ldées anti-Proudhoniennes sur Amour, la 
Femme et le Mariage, which have already reached 
the second edition. 

At the Hotel Drouot in Paris there is exhibited 
for sale, at this moment, a work of Napoleon III. 
It consists of a drawing representing an Alpine 
shepherd with a broad-brimmed, conical hat, enve- 
loped in his mantle, and leaning on a long staff ; 
he is standing near a table, and holding a glass in 
his left hand. At the foot of the drawing are the 
following words, in somewhat indifferent German : 
—“ My dear Mr. Kauffmann, accept this drawing 
as a remembrance of your former pupil,—Lovis 
NaPoLeon.” 
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‘Tuis new Edition of Milton’s Poems is the result of many years’ reading and study, devoted to their illustration and elucidation. Excepting Dante, there is no 
Poet of modern times who stands in so much need of a commentator as Milton; and many persons are repelled from a study of his Works by the difficulties 
arising from his numerous allusions to the ancient classical writers. The object of the present Edition is to make Milton perfectly intelligible to readers of 
every degree of culture. The Editor's aim has been to produce a Library Edition of Milton’s Poems, not only adapted to the Scholar and the Student, but one 
which will be especially serviceable to that large class of general readers who are unable fully to appreciate the beauties of Milton's writings on account of the 





vast extent of learning which they display. The principal features of this Edition are the following :— 


1. A careful collation of the Text with the early and most esteemed editions, and a close attention to the orthography and punctuation. 

2. A chronological arrangement of the Poems, which enables the reader to trace with facility the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet. 

3. An explanation of every difficulty of allusion,—Biblical, classical, poetic, and scientific. 

4, A citation of such parallel passages and expressions from Scripture and the classical authors of all countries as may serve to illustrate the Text or may 


have been suggestive to the mind of the Poet. 


5. The insertion of every note and comment on the same page as the passage which it serves to elucidate. 


6. A copious index, distinguishing the references to the Editor's notes. 


7. Excursus on subjects requiring fuller illustration than could be given in the notes at the foot of the pages. 


The Volume on the Life and Writings of Milton contains a large amount of varied criticism, exhibiting Milton’s opinions fully and with entire impar- 
tiality. This Volume forms an appropriate and valuable companiun to the Poems, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Mr. Keightley’s ‘ Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton’ is the | adds familiar acquaintance with the literature of Southern Europe and Romance, regions in 
exact opposite of Mr, Masson's. In its pages the poet and his writings are in sole and | which Milton's imagination expatiated, and from which he has borne off spolia opima. On 


possession of the foreground, his times being scarcely glanced at, his friends but 
incidentally mentioned, There is nothing superfluous in it, nor is anything important to be 
known omitted. Mr. Keightley’s remarks on the Poet's opinions upon religicn, philosophy, 
government, and cducation, are brief, yet pregnant with knowledge. His merits as_an 
Editor of the Poems are not less conspicuous. He has not overlaid the text with paratlel 
passages, like Warton, nor, hke Todd, thought it necessary to explain what admitted of no 
doubt. The rich mosaic of Miltonic verse, indeed, requires some elucidation from classic, 
Italian, or native sources; but Mr. Keightley has contented himself with furnishing in 
most instances the germ of the phrase, the metaphor, or the image, and forborne to trace its 
successive phrases from Homer and the Bible to Sylvester and Fletcher. ‘ Duplex libelli 
dos est’ when it thus accomplishes a purpose amply yet briefly, and Mr. Keightley has un- 
uestionably given us one of the most elegant and useful library editions of our 
‘oet.”—The Edinburgh Review. 


“In Mr. Keightley’s pages we have a correct, and generally a graphic, portraiture of 
the great scholar, partisan, and poet. His narrative consists of four distinct portions, each 
of them exhibiting a particular phase or era of Milton's life. Mr. Keightley is an Editor 
unusually com it to trace both rhe early and the later readings of Milton, and so largely 
did the Poet his laureate brethren of all times under contribution, that the ability to 
discover the fox Bwed of his images and expressions is no mean virtue in an Editor of his 
works. There is however an error of excess in this respect which Warton has committed 
and Mr, Keightley has avoided. . . . Mr. Keightley has not encumbered his notes with the 
overfio' of a common-place book or the stores of a pregnant memory. The course of 
his own reading is well suited to a commentator on Milton. For his accomplishments as a 
classical scholar, his works are sufficient vouchers; but to Greek and Latin, Mr. Keightley 





all these accounts we can highly commend Mr. Keightiey's edition of the Miltonic Poems." — 
The Saturday Review, 


‘In his edition of the works, Mr. Keightley has given the utmost pains to the establish- 
ment throughout of a true and clear system of punctuation. In this respect his edition is 
superior to all its predecessors, He has also taken care to include among his Notes indica- 
tion of each use of a word in a Latin rather than an English sense, and each word of which 
the common significance has changed since Milton's time. The Notes are brief and very 
numerous, but never puerile. Inthe course of the three volumes we have observed several 
small points on which discussion might. be raised, but our space only allows us to perform 
the duty of commending the whole work as the best and readiest guide to a thorough reading 


great of the works of Milton that has yet been given to the public.""—T7he Examiner. 


“In the volumes now before us, the commentator has conveyed an amoant of erudition 
of equal extent and depth, whilst a sound discrimination has guided him in the selection 
from the great mass of notes of his predecessors of all that it is really desirable to retain, 
and the rejection of a vast quantity of unnecessary and puerile annotation, with which pre- 
vious editions are overloaded, and the addition of a large amount of new criticism, illustra- 
tion, and elucidation. The plan of this edition is philosophically conceived, the Poems are 
arranged chronologically and divided into periods so that the reader is able to trace easily 
the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet, the develo; t of his powers, and the 
current of his opinions. To the value of the comment is added a close attention to all the 
minor details of an editor's task, such as punctuation, orthography, &c, As the most com- 
plete, accurate, and useful edition of Milton we possess, it is superfluous to say that this 
must become the standard one in all libraries of the scholar and the student.”—Bell's 
Weekly Messenger.” 
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